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THOUGHT 
IN ART 


EAL selling thought goes into our art work. 
R' The men who make our first sketches are 
creative artists who work hand in hand with 

the copywriters. They know the selling points of 
the article to be advertised. They make their 
sketches with the primary thought that the illustra- 
tions must help to sell the goods. In this connection 
aclient writes in regard to a sketch submitted him: 


“It is an inspiration that expresses our whole story 
in a nutshell, and the beauty of it is that it is not an 
exaggeration. . . . I have seen the Rock of Gibraltar 
used to express the story of a great insurance com- 
pany, but I have never before seen anything that 
confines itself so closely to the advertised product, 
and tells the story in as true and effective manner, 
as this suggestion for illustration.’’ 


And to top it all, we do not lose the artistic quality 
in expressing selling thoughts in our illustration. 
We think you will admit that to be able to at once 
paint an attractive picture and tell a selling story is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 
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Watching the Wonders 
of Modern Farming 


“Can a farm be operated 
like a factory?” is the first 
sentence of an article about 
modern farming in the N. Y. 
Times, Sunday, May 28. 


The article then goes on to 
tell how, by “factory meth- 
ods,” one farmer produced 
625 bushels of potatoes per 
acre against 100 to 200 by 
old-time methods. 


* * X 


Observe two facts. 


First—the increased gen- 
eral interest in farm pros- 
perity. We have learned that 
the cities will starve unless 
the farmers prosper. 


Second—the general awa- 
kening to the fact that farm 
methods have improved 
greatly in the past decade. 


* * * 


Standard Farm Papers 
have for a score of years been 
furnishing the inspiration and 
information which has been 
the backbone of this improve- 


ment. 
* * * 


Standard Farm Papers 
are not something new which 
has come into being since the 


farmers’ era of prosperity. 
They preceded and were in- 
fluential in bringing about 
that prosperity. 


They have power and stand- 
ing that can only be gained 
through the seasoning influ- 
ence of time. 


THE 
STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1874 
Kansas Farmer 
Established 1877 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin <Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC, 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC, 
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Begistored U. 8, Patent Offs 
A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
ENTERED AS SEconp-CLass MaTTER AT THE New York, N. Y., Post Orrice JuNE29, 1893. 
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No. 10 


Now Is the Time to Help Dealers 
Swear Off on Ruinous Price-cutting 


With Stocks of Merchandise Running Low in Many Lines Because of the 
War, Manufacturers Can Well Exert Themselves to Put a 
Quietus on a Demoralizing Retail Habit 


By W. R. Hotchkin 


For Ten Years Advertising and Sales Manager of John Wanamaker, New York, 
and Now With the Cheltenham Advertising Agency 


THE war in Europe has largely 
changed the manufacturing 
outlook and has created a condi- 
tion that would seem to bring a 
great opportunity for a _revolu- 
tion in merchandising and adver- 
tising methods. 

Tremendous demands are now 
being made for merchandise of 
many varieties that are available 
in quantities far below the re- 
quirements of the public. Many 
varieties of merchandise are go- 
ing up in price. 

With dress-goods, silks, linens, 
rugs, lace curtains, shoes, sheets, 
blankets, and the like going up 
in price and very scarce in many 
instances, what folly it is to pre- 
tend to exploit “sales” and “bar- 
gain prices”! 

Under these conditions all such 
statements would seem to be abso- 
lutely false and misleading. 

Is not this a vital moment to 
be seized upon ‘by progressive 
American manufacturers, as well 
as by these far-seeing merchants, 
to put a permanent quietus upon 
the artificial “bargain” and the 
fictitious “bargain sale”? 

Isn’t this the time to promote an 
active campaign against bluff and 
buncombe, in both manufacturing 
and retailing? Isn’t it a favorable 
time to hammer home to mer- 
chants the futility of a policy of 
deception, exaggeration and un- 
a drivel in their adver- 
ising; 


Manufacturers can foster such 
a propaganda, as they come in di- 
rect touch with their customers 
personally, and through their in- 
telligent salesmen. Manufactur- 
ers’ associations can do splendid 
work, by tactful, helpful sugges- 
tions to dealers, if they, them- 
selves, heartily believe in the car- 
dinal truth, which must be taught 
to merchants—the hard, cold, 
money-making fact that the arti- 
ficial “bargain sale” does not fool 
the people any more, hence is 
sheer waste, as well as crass fool- 
ishness. 


NO GOOD REASON, NOW, FOR “SALES” 


Manufacturers and_ retailers 
must realize that the entire mar- 
ket of the world has suffered from 
the worst commercial upheaval 
that has occurred in all time. At 
this moment, we realize it in the 
general shortage of many kinds 
of merchandise. Vast European 
industries have stopped altogether, 
while others are only producing 
a small fraction of their former 
outputs. American industries, in 
many cases, instead of being able 
to go in and take the business that 
has fallen from foreign manufac- 
turers, are unable to secure the 
vital raw materials, and so the 
merchandise shortage is empha- 
sized, and, in many lines, the 
market is bare. 

While this condition is in the 
nature of a commercial crisis, *t 
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may also be developed into a tre- 
mendously valuable opportunity. 
In the past, and almost up to the 
present time, American manufac- 
turers have suffered from the sur- 
plus productions of European and 
American manufacturers. This 
condition fostered retailing meth- 
ods that centered around the dom- 
inating slogan of price—low price 
—lower prices—cut prices. 


How “SALES” BEGAN 


Storekeeping in America has 
produced largely a history of 
neighborhood fights. Since retail- 
ers were awakened out of the 
old-time lethargy, there has de- 
veloped in the trade the habit of 
throwing something at a competi- 
tor’s head, rather than doing 
something constructive in build- 
ing up one’s own business. 

So there grew up in retailing 
the policy of exploiting cut 
prices, arid every “cut-throat meth- 
od” that one storekeeper could 
devise for the discrediting of his 
competitor. 

The “cut-price” policy natu- 
rally developed into the promo- 
tion of “sales,” which, in the be- 
ginning, were periodic events 
largely justified by the merchan- 
dising and market conditions that 
inspired them. They were almost 
instantly successful. The public 
soon learned that very definite 
economies were offered. That 
was because they were real, and 
did not happen too often. 

But it was beyond human na- 
ture to restrain itself when a 
way was discovered to stimulate 
business and multiply _ sales. 
When the public showed its readi- 
ness to buy tremendous quantities 
of goods, when offered in a 
“sale,” the dealer thought his 
chief effort should be directed to- 
ward the creation of “sales.” 

So long as real bargains were 
procurable, the public apprecia- 
tion of sales continued. Soon 
every merchant, with gumption 
enough to push his business, got 
into the game of promoting 
“sales” and, at length, the term 
got common. Likewise, under the 
universal demand of dealers to all 
manufacturers, legitimate “sale” 
material became first, scarce; 








then, after producing an industry, 
it became common. 

One of the greatest marvels of 
the age has been the vitality of 
the “sale” in public -confidence. 
But now it is very evident that 
the pendulum has swung. too far. 
People are not responding as they 
did to)this form of advertising. 

Deception has not only been too 
common, but it is likewise too ap- 
parent. People are no longer de- 
ceived, in the vast profitable num- 
bers of a few years ago. Pro- 
gressive and thoughtful merchants 
realize that vast expenditures for 
such unprofitable advertising are 
no longer a good investment. 
They are looking for a turn in the 
road, 

“Cut prices,” “bargains,” 
“sales”—these combine the trio of 
habit-forming methods that have 
sapped the life from constructive 
merchandising during the past two 
decades. 

Just as the human “dope fiend” 
comes to require a continuously 
increasing dose of cocaine to lift 
his spirits out of the depths, so 
the modern merchant, who has 
grown to depend upon the sole 
appeal of “price,” must exploit 
ever-increasingly unbelievable bar- 
gains and “sales” in order to feel 
that he is promoting his business. 

Many thoughtful merchants all 
over the country have definitely 
expressed their convictions that 
“bargain screams” have lost their 
force, and that they produce ever- 
diminishing selling results, while 
calling for ever-increasing adver- 
tising cost. 

A few months ago one mer- 
chant wrote me: “Reform in ad- 
vertising is more needed than any- 
thing else in retail department: 
store business.” 

Another wrote me: “I wish 
every retail merchant in_ the 
United States might be compelled 
to recognize the value of creative 
retail advertising. It would put 
them on a saner basis than has 
existed in the past, on account of 
the hysterical, circus-like, unrea- 
sonable and defective methods 
that have prevailed in the years 
gone by. 

One o the cleverest advertis- 
ing men in the West wrote me: 
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Reader Confidence 





The flesh-and-blood sales- 


man, as a missionary, is ex- 
pensive. 


Scientific sales managers employ 
the human salesman as a “‘closer”’ 
and seek other and cheaper means 
of introducing their products to the 
dealer and consumer. 


In your introductory efforts to win 
the good will of the small-town 
dealer and consumer, why not take 
advantage of the wonderful bond of 
confidence that unites 300,000 fam- 
ilies to the Christian Herald? 


Four millions of dollars that our 
readers have placed in our hands 
for distribution to needful objects, 
certifies to a confidence unmatched 
by any other national magazine. 


This ‘“‘reader confidence”’ also finds 
its expression in the inquiry and 
purchase of the products advertised 
with us. In other words, the ac- 
ceptance of your advertisement in 
the columns of the Christian Herald 
means the building up of a sales 
producing confidence toward your 
products, in the minds of over 
three hundred thousand substantial 
American families. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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“Your discussion of retail ad- 
vertising certainly stirred me up, 
so that I am going to experiment 
with regular goods at regular 
prices. Bargains certainly have a 
death grip on us.” 

The owner of a successful busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania wrote me: 
“T always contended that a mer- 
chant, in telling the facts just as 
they are, in plain words, would 
be the trade-winner in the long 
run, and my success is evidence of 
this truth, as I started with noth- 
ing and: am to-day the foremost 
dry-goods merchant and also the 
proprietor of the largest ready- 
to-wear store in this city.” 

A Western merchant writes: 
“Merchandise at regular prices 
and merchandise at reduted prices 
for clearance purposes only are 
now featured in fifty-fifty propor- 
tion in our advertising, with maxi- 
mum returns to us for so doing. 
We have found storekeeping much 
more worth our while since adopt- 
ing this policy.” 


MERCHANTS WANT TO GET AWAY 
FROM THE INCUBUS 


Not less than a hundred mer- 
chants have written to me at vari- 
ous times expressing their dis- 
gust or discouragement over bar- 
gain advertising—with the poor 
results in profits at the end of the 
season, after such promotion, and 
with the lowering of the tone of 
the business, where they and their 
competitors continuously exploit 
bargain offerings. 

All progressive merchants are 
agreed that a change must be 
made,) and many are ready to 
adopt any new policy that will 
show any probability of maintain- 
ing business without the constant 
bargain screams. 

Up in Boston, William Filene’s 
Sons have proved that price-com- 
parisons are not necessary to in- 
creased business. No price-com- 
parisons ever appear in their ad- 
vertising, and yet they are prob- 
ably making the biggest increase 
in volume of sales of any store 
in America; with a correspond- 
ingly high increase in profits. 

Some merchants who are con- 
sciously very honest, in their own 
esteem, still follow the old super- 


stition, because they believe it is 
the only way to do business. They 
consider a “bait” quite as neces- 
sary in retailing as in fishing. 

But bait is a trick in every way 
that it is used. Everywhere and 
under all circumstances bait has 
only one object, which is to de- 
ceive and cheat the victim that 
swallows it. 

The ‘merchant who uses “bait” 
in his merchandising and adver- 
tising may escape legal penalty, 
but he cannot escape the condem- 
nation of his fellow men; and 
the near future will unquestion- 
ably multiply the odium that will 
rest upon the merchant who de- 
ceives the public in order to get 
their money. 

Merchandise wins a forced sale 
by means of a cut price. That is, 
a person who does not really want 
the goods, or who does not want 
exactly that kind of goods, may 
be impelled to make a purchase 
by reason of the bargain appeal. 

This selling of the price is 
dangerous, because the customer 
may have desired style, becom- 
ingness, durability, and have se- 
cured none of them; and, not hay- 
ing secured any of the things de- 
sired, will rue the bargain, and 
consider herself deceived. Thus, 
force is an unsafe selling argu- 
ment. 

Goods are really sold when the 
customer is lured by their merits 
—the quality, style, suitability for 
the purpose. Merchandise that 
really renders the service for 
which it was purchased, and which 
meets all the requirements of 
the purchaser, places price in a 
secondary position, and _ often 
gives infinite satisfaction to the 
customer who may realize that 
“the price was high, but the goods 
were worth it.” 

Success in storekeeping depends 
far less on the volume of business 
done than it does on the profit 
that has been secured on the 
year’s turnover. 

Some years ago it seemed as 
though the only thing necessary 
was to sell a large volume of 
goods, with the certainty that 
there would be enough profit left 
over at the end of the year to 
make a good showing. 
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NEEDLECRAFT is MERCHANDISED the 


same way a MANUFACTURER MER- 
CHANDISES his PRODUCTS 


We worked out the cost of production, allowing us a legit- 
imate profit, and sell the magazine to subscribers at the ONE 
PRICE. | 


NEEDLECRAFT has made itself essential to the small 
town housewife—she waits for it, reads it each month, and 
saves it for future reference. 


The manufacturer advertises his products to create sub- 
scribers’ demand on the dealer—therefore, it is logical to use 
NEEDLECRAFT, which is the important unit in his mer- 
chandising. 


NEEDLECRAFT serves its subscribers first—this makes 
it 100 per cent. advertising value. 


Our advertising space is sold only one way to all (see rate 
card). It is worth the price we get for it or we would reduce this 
rate. 


You will be interested in some real investigations recently 
made among our subscribers by prominent advertisers. Ask 
us for facts. 


Now Over One. Million 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
ROB. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mgr. CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. 


Peopies Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Tl, Boston, Mass. 
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This policy has been continued 
to such a great extent that many 
merchants find themselves in a 
precarious financial condition, be- 
cause while their records show a 
satisfactory or even an increased 
volume of business, the balances 
on their books at the end of the 
fiscal year show continually de- 
creasing net profit. 

This is because many stores 
have long since reached the line 
of diminishing returns in the vol- 
ume of business they have done. 
They have spent so much time 
forcing their goods down the 
throats of pedple by cut prices, or 
alleged bargain advertising, that 
they have not only actually re- 
duced their profits, but they have 
tremendously multiplied their ex- 
penses. 

The time has arrived when the 
other policy must be recognized 
and followed. 

The merchant who gathers into 
his store the goods that the people 
of his community require should 
be able to make a living profit on 


everything he sells. 

People, as a rule, are perfectly 
willing to pay a fair price for 
merchandise that they really want. 


AN UNHEALTHY “LURE” 


But an artificial condition has 
been created by building up a feel- 
ing in people’s minds that they 
should always buy things under 
price, and for this reason many 
millions of people have been edu- 
cated into accepting goods that 
are not exactly what they want 
in order to secure the alluring 
thing, which has been so contin- 
uously exploited to them, of se- 
curing some vague, indefinite high- 
er value in an article that is not 
quite the thing wanted. 

When merchants get back to 
selling people exactly what they 
want, and when their advertising 
begins to have the effect of mak- 
ing people believe that it is vastly 
better to have exactly what they 
want, exactly the thing suited to 
their requirements at a fair price, 
rather than something else that 
they do not exactly want and that 
doesn’t meet their needs, at an 
alleged bargain price—merchants 
will begin to make bigger profits 


and customers will be a great deal 
happier with the goods they buy 

It will tremendously decreas: 
the number of exchanges tha‘ 
must be made by the stores and 
thus reduce the percentage of re- 
turned goods, with the expense of 
bringing them back to the store 
and the damage that comes to the 
goods, which become mussed up 
and soiled by going from one cus- 
tomer to another, before being 
finally sold. 

To-day hundreds of merchants 
fully realize these conditions, and 
would be glad to return to sane 
and honest methods, if they did 
not fear the possible results of 
such a revolution. Many would 
be glad to co-operate, if their 
competitors would .agree to do so. 

Under these conditions very 
little reconstructive work has been 
done, because most dealers would 
rather keep on as they have been 
doing, than risk giving the vague 
advantage to their competitors. 

But now a new world condi- 
tion has been created! 

The war which is absorbing the 
energies and the population of two 
continents has changed manufac- 
turing and distribution conditions. 
Whereas, in the past, the com- 
mercial problem and task has been 
to find a market for the world’s 
products, to-day fully half of the 
machinery of distribution is 
spending its energies to secure 
products to meet the world’s de- 
mand! 

Half. of the world’s manufac- 
tured products are scarce! 

Almost all raw materials are far 
short of the world’s requirements. 
Many supplies are getting lower 
every day. The prices of almost 
every kind of commodities are 
rising. 

The quotation of alleged “re- 
duced ‘prices,” on merchandise 
which everybody knows is becom- 
ing scarce, or going up in price, is 
an insult to public intelligence, 
and bears upon the face of it the 
stamp of falsehood! 

Is not this the time for manu- 
facturers to help the merchants of 
America to rid themselves of the 
nauseating bargain-sale habit? 

Could there be any stronger, 
more convincing, more impelling 
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advertising printed by a store than 
a full-page story, frankly written, 
telling the graphic facts about 
merchandise shortage, and the in- 
credibility of bargains in scarce 
merchandise, under such condi- 
tions. 

These facts the manufacturers 
can abundantly supply. 

With such straight information 
about the market, and the goods 
in the merchant’s present stock, 
wouldn’t customers want to hurry 
and buy the goods so honestly ex- 
ploited, and be happy to secure 
them at the old low prices? 

Wouldn’t such a campaign also 
be wonderfully educational in 
teaching merchants the value of 
exploiting their goods on their 
merits, and wouldn’t it be tre- 
mendously valuable training for 
advertising writers, who would 
have to begin to discover allure- 
ments other than price in the 
goods they advertised? 


THE TIME TO REFORM IS NOW 


Never, in the last quarter of a 
century, at least, has there been 
a time when all merchants could 
so safely take the dope cure as 
right now. 

Such a movement will unques- 
tionably be welcomed by every 
honest and ambitious manufac- 
turer, as it will be antagonized by 
every, manufacturer of shoddy, 
every imitator, every panderer to 
bargain-sale deception. 

Such a movement will be wel- 
comed by every writer of adver- 
tising who has real creative talent 
which he loathes to divert into 
promoting ‘ questionable sales 
events; and it will be opposed 
by those merchandising accidents, 
who, without any advertising 
ability, have fallen into advertis- 
ing offices because they could ar- 
range lines to read, “$1.50 Shirts 
for 98 cents”; and whose positions 
were all the stronger if they got 
the figures of the 98 cents not less 
that two inches tall. 

At this very moment, the forces 
of retailing are in a great ferment 
—divided into two opposing 
camps. 

While the forces of war are dis- 
Sipating the assets of the bar- 
gain-sale maniacs, it would seem 


as though the sane merchanis 
would discover their opportunity. 

To-day the bargain-sale ammu- 
nition is running low. Shortly 
the supply may be exhausted. The 
sale maniac knows no _ other 
weapon. The field is open to the 
merchants who can do real cou- 
structive merchandising and ad- 
vertising. This is the moment to 
gain the great victory—to win thie 
larger public confidence—to edu- 
cate people to buy goods on their 
own merits, because of desira- 
bility and suitability. 


Alvan Macauley Heads Pack- 
ard Company 


Alvan Macauley, vice-president and 
general manager of the Packard Motor 
Company, has been elected president, 
succeeding Henry B. Joy, resigned. The 
latter will become chairman of the 
board. 

Before his association with the Pack- 
ard company Mr. Macauley was general 
manager of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. 


Marquis Regan With American 
Ever Ready Works 


Marquis Regan, of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., and formerly advertising manager 
of Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been appointed 
sales promene. manager of the Amer- 
ican Ever Ready Works (of National 
Carbon Company), Long Island City, 
New York. Frank Seaman, Inc., will 
continue to handle the account. 


Morgan Opens New York 
Office 


John J. Morgan, of Boston, who has 
just opened a New York office, is hand- 
ling the advertising for Cammeyer, the 
Lurie Company (girls’ dresses), and 
Geo. B. Marsters, travels and tours. Mr. 
Morgan was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 


Carter and Russell Buy Back 
“Metropolis” 


George A. McClellan, who purchased 
the Jacksonville, Fla., Metropolis about 
three years ago, has sold his interests to 
the former owners, W. R. Carter and 
Rufus A. Russell. 


Officers of New York Agents 


Collin Armstrong has been elected 


chairman of the Association of New 
York Advertising Agents for the ensu- 
ing year. Other officers are A. f 
Erickson, vice-chairman, and J. W. Mor- 
gan, secretary and treasurer. 
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ir EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


J ur sales have tn- 
creased 792 per cent 


this year,’ writes 
a client of the 


CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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Manufacturers Join 
Hands to Get Dealer 


Co-operation 


Bicycle Accessory Manufacturers 
and Jobbers Unite in. Campaign 
to Sell More Bicycles, Chiefly by 
Increasing Dealer Activity—Has 
also Caused a Spurt in General 
Advertising 

MANUFACTURERS of bicy- 

cle accessories are. en- 

gaged in a concerted effort to re- 
establish the bicycle in popularity. 
“A Million Bicycles in 1916” has 
been adopted as the slogan-of the 
campaign which has taken the 
form of more extended consumer 
advertising, closer work with 
dealers and greater activity on the 
part of dealers in the way of sales 
and advertising effort. 

The trade associations in the 
“Million Bicycles’ movement are 
the Cycle Parts and Accessories 
Association, the Cycle Jobbers’ 
Association, and the Bicycle Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. On the 
committee appointed in January 
to direct the advertising were rep- 
resentatives from the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio; New Departure Manufac- 
turing Company, Bristol, Conn. ; 
Hawthorne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn.; Central 
Rubber & Supply Company, In- 
dianapolis; J. W. Grady & Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; Coggins & 
Owens, Baltimore; Keyser Fry, 
Reading, Pa, and New_York 
Sporting Goods Company. The bi- 
cycle manufacturers have not yet 
appointed representatives, but are 
supporting the committee. 

At the last Motorcycle and Bi- 
cycle Show, in Chicago, the New 
Departure Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which makes a coaster brake 
for bicycles, had prominently dis- 
played in its booth, in the corri- 
dors and other parts of the exhi- 
bition building, in the hotels and 
places frequented by those in at- 
tendance the slogan, “Here’s for 
a Million Bicycles in 1916. Ask 
the Man in the New Departure 
Booth.” 

“The New Departure Com- 
pany,” said C. F. Olin, the com- 


pany’s advertising manager, “has 
long pursued a policy of dealer 
co-operation. The selling of bi- 
cycles has been the object of this 
campaign and the coaster brake 
was made secondary in all adver- 
tising. In other words, the com- 
pany furnished to dealers of the 
country booklets, folders, signs, 
lantern slides, souvenirs, selling 
schemes, etc., with which these 
dealers could go out and stimulate 
interest in bicycle riding. 

“This system of trade helps was 
based upon a special study of trade 
conditions that was maintained at 
all times so that every variation 
or inclination of these conditions 


_ One way or another was promptly 


felt by the man who had his fin- 
gers upon the pulse of the situa- 
tion. During the summer of 1915, 
and in the early fall it became 
evident that the psychological mo- 
ment had arrived to promote the 
bigger-bicycle-business cry.” 

This led up to a get-together 
meeting held in January of this 
year when the committee was ap- 
pointed. February 29 was set 
apart as a special day for inaugu- 
rating the “Million Bicycles” cam- 
paign. The plans of the commit- 
tee provided for work upon the 
dealers to get them to advertise in 
their local papers and make win- 
dow displays in advance of Bicycle 
Day. This was all in addition to 
the regular manufacturers’ adver- 
tising, which has been considerably 
augmented by reason of the co- 
operative effort. 

Over 4,000 electrotypes were 
sent out upon request, many of 
them for headings for page and 
half-page advertisements. An en- 
couraging feature in this connec- 
tion is found in the continued ad- 
vertising of many of the dealers, 
after February 29 had passed. 

At the meeting of the trades at 
Atlantic City in August, the com- 
mittee will present an extensive 
plan for. carrying out a bicycle- 
promotion campaign in 1916-17. 

The chief efforts of the com- 
mittee are aimed at greater sales 
activity on the part of dealers. 
The increase in general bicycle 
advertising, however, is marked, 
especially in publications devoted 
to boys’ interests. 
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Papers that Reduce : 
|Your Selling Costs 


HE present upward trend of prices in the 

paper industry has proved a Reng 
disguise to many advertisers. Seeking less 
costly papers for their Catalogues, Booklets, 
Folders and Mailing Pieces, they have been led to 
use BUCKEYE COVERS, and have thus con- 
vinced themselves beyond all possibility of further 
doubt, that these famous papers are best regardless 
of price for the great majority of Direct Advertise- 
ments. 
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BUCKEYE COVERS are reducing selling costs 


for thousands of alert advertisers, not only because 
of their intrinsic quality and economy, but also be- 
cause the service back of them is.a definite and 
practical guaranty of better printed matter at better 
prices. 


You get utmost value from your printer as well as from the 
paper manufacturer when you specify BUCKEYE COVERS. 
You do not have to pay for guesswork and experiments. Most 
printers ue BUCKEYE COVERS oftener than any other kind, 
and as a consequence they can handle them to better advantage 
than any other kind. On any BUCKEYE COVER your printer 

can produce exactly the effect you want, with the minimum of 
trouble and expense. 


It pays in the beginning, and it pays still better in the long run, 
to specify BUCKEYE COVERS for all of your Direct Adver- 
tisements that can be printed on a high-grade cover paper. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Dealers in principal cities of United States, Canada and England 
Your Printer Knows the Nearest 


\ Member Paper Makers’ Advertising Club ee 
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When advertisers apply the acid 
test in the purchase of advertising 
space, as they do in the purchase 
of raw material, Hearst’s generally 
finds a place on the list. 


If circulation is the basis of cost (and it 
usually is) then the magazine that takes 
your message into the greatest number of 
homes at lowest cost should top the list. 


Hearst’s rate per line per thousand is lower 
than that of any other general publication. 


If “available circulation”—that is, circula- 
tion that parallels the distribution of your 


product—is the basis on which your space | 


purchase is made, then Hearst’s ought to re- 
ceive serious attention— 


For Hearst’s circulation is largely concen- 
trated in cities of 25,000 and upwards in 
population, and their adjacent suburbs, and 
it is in just such centers that most advertisers 
have the largest and most profitable dis- 
tribution. 


If the “excellence of editorial contents’ is 
the basis upon which purchase is made, then 
there should be no question as to Hearst’s 
place on the list— 
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For Hearst’s employs not the work of one 
genius, but a dozen geniuses, to make each 
number interesting and attractive. 


A perusal of the magazine will reveal only 
the names of writers and illustrators whose 
work not only commands the highest price 
but the closest attention of the greatest num- 
ber of magazine readers. 


If the basis upon which space is purchased 
is further conditional upon the manner in 
which the circulation of the magazine is 
obtained, then Hearst’s should be listed— 


For eighty per cent of each number of 
Hearst’s is purchased over the newsstands 
each month,—the balance is direct subscrip- 
tion, secured without the aid of bargain- 
giving subscription agencies. 


‘It is because of all these things 
that Hearst’s has enjoyed a 
phenomenal increase in adver- 
tising lineage and revenue. 


Forms for August issue close July first 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 1024 Hearst Building 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ills. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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I Sell Nothing But 
a Newspaper 


the best money and brains can make. 
I rely on the public to support it for 


what it is—a constructive attempt to 


produce a daily newspaper that will 


be a credit to Pennsylvania and 


Philadelphia. 


It is a superior NEWS-paper; 
not the cheapest, but the best; sells 
for two cents a copy or ten cents per 


week; no premiums thrown in. 


The Financial and Business Section 
alone is almost a complete newspaper. 
It contains only the most reliable 
business news—much of it not found 


in any other paper. 
CYRUS H. K. CURTIS. 


The Public Ledger 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How Some National Advertisers 
Kill Their Home-town Market 


They Often Use It as a “Dog” Town, by Trying Out New Wrinkles 
or New Salesmen 


By a Chicago Salesmanager 


"WHE home-town market is not 

alone too often neglected—it 
is too often abused. C. H. Clark, 
who wrote that very interesting 
article in Printers’ Ink for May 
25th, about the national advertis- 
er’s neglect of his home market, 
described a situation which I have 
reason to believe is common. One 
reason for poor home support is 
that manufacturers use their home 
town as a “dog” town. 

A manufacturer of office sup- 
plies had occasion recently to hire 
and train two young men as “mar- 
ket investigators,” and send them 
out into their own city. 

The reports were astounding 
and when the returns were all in, 
showing the company to be fifth 
in its home city, the manufacturer 
refused to accept the reports as 
more than the ravings of un- 
trained cubs. He did, however, 
investigate case by caSe and found 
the reports, while rather incom- 
plete, were entirely truthful. 

He was at a loss to understand 
the showing, for the company 
stood clearly first with the very 
best type of users, after which, 
however, it dropped to the bottom 
of the list. 

It took six months to trace this 
humiliating condition to the prac- 
tice, five years before, of training 
men in selling by turning them 
loose on the home city. As a re- 
sult the medium-sized and smaller 
prospects were thoroughly dis- 
gusted both by the number of 
new salesmen calling on them and 
the type of argument used. They 
could but contrast these tyros 
with the finished salesmen who 
represented more distant concerns 
and quite naturally drew the con- 
clusion that the local product was 
of 2 standard comparable with the 
standard of the salesmen they saw. 

It is human nature to feel that 


‘There are always green pastures 
17 


in far-away lands.” There is a 


type- of selling organization so 
anxious for conquest that its eyes 
are too far-sighted to secure the 
local market first and branch out 
afterward. These concerns for- 
get the great danger coming from 
lack of home-town representation. 


HOME-TOWN REPUTATION KILLS 
FOREIGN ORDER 


A large contract for shop equip- 
ment recently placed by a mill in 
Manchester, England, was lost for 
exactly this reason. The details 
are so interesting that they ar 
given in full. : 

This Manchester mill had se- 
cured quotations from three 
American manufacturers and had 
decided to install the product of 
one located in Boston. Other ma- 
chinery made in America was be- 
ing installed and the mill manager 
asked the chief of the crew about 
the Boston-made line. He replied 
that as a Bostonian of many years’ 
residence he disliked making any 
adverse comment, but was forced 
to admit that the products were 
not favorably known to Boston 
mills. Because of this fact, when 
verified, the contract was lost, and 
yet the Boston-made product was 
a superior line. It simply had 
abused its home field, so that the 
very ones who should have been 
the first to boast were placed in 
an embarrassing position. 

A similar case springs to mind. 
There is in western New York a 
bottling establishment of non- 
alcoholic beverages, whose prod- 
uct is seemingly certain to be- 
come one of the leaders in this 
country. It doesn’t sell one-twen- 
tieth of its possibilities in Buffalo 
solely because Buffalo remembers 
too well its early history. Time 
after time this company experi- 
mented with new formulas and in- 
variably used Buffalo as the goat. 
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Several times it has antagonized 
the trade by various sampling of- 
fers, widely advertised and then 
withdrawn the moment the first 
results gave the sales department 
the information it sought. 

I chance to know that a com- 
bination of these two fundamental 
errors have not only affected the 
big home market, but cost them 
business in Cleveland, Columbus 
and Chicago, for dealers and ho- 
tels in these cities have received 
such bitingly adverse criticism 
from Buffalo people that they felt 
more than justified in dropping 
the line from investigation or 
serious consideration. 

mA: prophet i is not without honor 
save in his own country”—a prov- 
erb widely known and little ap- 
preciated. To prove this a nation- 
ally advertised food product 
makes it a point to bring on each 
year to its New Jersey headquar- 
ters large parties of grocers, 
wholesale and retail, and the buy- 
ers for big hotels through the 
country. A conservative estimate 
of the cost of this missionary 
work would probably run into the 
thousands. Because when their 
plan was new these manufacturers 
experienced a flood of visitors 
from minor concerns in New 
York and New Jersey, they have 
discouraged nearby purchasers 
and users, and are now reaping 
the reward. They are indeed 
prophets without honor in their 
own country, and every time they 
fail to get a visitor to call on 
them before greeting his New 
York and New Jersey friends, 
they get a black eye from the ones 
they were too far-sighted to con- 
sider as valuable allies. 

A very interesting conversation 
not intended for my ears never- 
theless reached them at a conven- 
tion of hardware men several 
years ago. As one of my best 
friends is the general manager of 
the Blank Manufacturing Com- 
pany, whose saws are found in 
every well-regulated hardware 
store, I felt no scruples in my 
eavesdropping. 

“T'll tell you, Tom, why we 
don’t carry any more of Blank’s 
saws than we have to. I used to 


live in their home town. I 
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worked in the only real hardware 
store there was in it and I know 
all the gossip of their factory 
through a_ half-dozen relations 
and relations by marriage. We 
wanted to carry their stuff exclu- 
sively, so as to do away with the 
nuisance of ordering from other 
competitors in New York, Chica- 
go and St. Louis, but we found to 
our surprise that we could get 
better prices from equally stand- 
ard competitors. We took the 
matter up with the Blank people 
and all the satisfaction we got 
was that we could buy or not as 
we saw fit. The trouble with that 
bunch is that they have all got 
swelled heads and have forgotten 
the days when they were mighty 
glad to have the town they now 
nearly own call off their taxes 
for a year or two while they were 
getting on their feet. A bunch 
that will do that I don’t recom- 
mend to anyone.” 

My friend, the general manager, 
told me this is a base libel on their 
selling policy, which is a liberal 
one, but he admitted in the same 
breath that the facts were essen- 
tially correct and that they had 
never thought of the one or two 
good hardware dealers now in 
their town as more than nuisances 
who tried to get rock-bottom 
prices on broken case-lots. There 
is a big home-town market for 
good will as well as for dollars 
and cents. 


COMPETITORS SKIM OFF THE RICH 
CREAM 


I have saved my best case for 
the last. My brother, who holds 
down a sales managership in New 
York, tells it, and as the rather 
bitter joke is on him I will 
vouch for his accuracy. 

Five years ago his line domin- 
ated the New York market—its 
home market. Five years ago it 
did not have enough business out- 
side a fifty-mile radius to pay the 
selling expenses of its five out- 
side traveling salesmen. Then 
the management awakened to the 
national possibilities, hired my 
brother, and in five years secured 
a national distribution. 


Every time he has said anything 
about booming New York they 
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It’s marked on 
the Coal Operator’s 
Calendar— 


IM 


A Big Combination Number 


Replacing the ‘‘Pump,”’ ‘‘Ventilation,”’ 
‘‘Hoisting and Hauling,’’ ‘‘Coke’’ and 
‘‘Preparation of Coal’’ numbers of for- 
mer years the ‘EQUIPMENT ISSUE,” 
the one big summer special to the Coal 
Field—will be published July Ist. 


If you sell equipment to coal mines 
you will want to be represented in the 
Ad Pages of the ‘“‘Equipment Issue’’ of 
Coal Age. 


Copy should be in our hands by June 20th 
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7 Magazines a Second 


Seven complete magazines are 
printed in- Philadelphia every 
second of the day. 


The Farm Journal, with over a 
million circulation a month, 
does its share toward keeping 
the Post Office busy, and aid- 
ing in the trade and commerce 
of the world. 


Whenever you are in Philadel- 
phia come see us. Get ac- 
quainted with the biggest farm 
paper, the first ‘‘Fair Play” 
paper, the first subscriptions- 
on-approval paper, the one 
“unlike anyother paper’ paper! 
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have told him that they had the 
market there; to get busy and sell 
goods in Butte, Mont. and El 
Paso, Tex., and he has gone ahead 
and sold. Right in New York 
they seemed to have gained an 
average of 7 per cent a year, in- 
cluding the bad years, like 1913. 

Now for the moral. Right in 
the same little old New York, two 
competitors have come in from 
outside and are doing, combined, 
twice the company’s business, for 
the simple reason that while five 
years ago my brother’s concern 
dominated the market it wasn’t 
beginning to get its possibilities 
then and has neglected them ever 
since. 

If it had only gone after the 
home town, forgotten all about 
Butte and El Paso, sales to-day 
would have been double what 
they are. 


J. F. Beale, Jr.. With New 
York “World” 


J. F. Beale, Jr., is now in charge of 
a service department for the New York 
World. 

Mr. Beale has had a long experience 
in the department-store field. or sev- 
eral years he was with Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia; for three years 
he was advertising manager of Macy’s, 
New York, and later served in-the same 
position for Saks & Company. He has 
also done special investigative work for 
the Grant Syndicate of twenty-five-cent 
department stores, and discharged spe- 
cial commissions for President Patter- 
son of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany. In the past year he has been a 
frequent contributor to Printers’ Ink 
on subjects of common interest to man- 
ufacturers and department stores. 


Agnew Leaves University 
Faculty 


Hugh E. Agnew, instructor in adver- 
tising and marketing at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, has resigned to 
become associate editor of the Business 
Chronicle, a new publication of that city. 
He is succeeded at the university by E. 
: + Troxell, of the University of To- 
edo, 


H. E. Dawson Makes Change 


H. E. Dawson has been appointed 
contract agent for the Metropolitan 
Electric Company, Reading, Pa. For 
the past five years he has been with the 
Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, Harrison, N. J., in 
advertising and general campaign work. 


Strong Support by Dealers in 
Newspapers 


In a recent issue of the Springfield 
Republican, containing a 300-line adver- 
tisement of the American Optical Com- 
pany, eleven local dealers took space 
ranging in size from one to six inches, 
The aggregate dealer advertising 
amounted to several inches more than 
that of the manufacturer. The copy of 
the latter was devoted to the merits of 
“Sir William Crookes Glass,” a new 
product for eyeglasses, and each of the 
dealers made it known that he could 
furnish the glass. The various adver- 
tisements were not scattered through 
the paper but were grouped in three 
columns. 

Similar results were secured in Hart- 
ford, with twelve dealers advertising, 
Meriden with eight, Holyoke with six, 
etc. In the Meriden Journal three full 
columns of advertising were carried, 
nearly two of which represented deal- 
ers’ copy. 

“This advertising,” said O. B. Carson, 
advertising manager of the American 
Optical Soupens, “is not secured 
through any inducements offered by us 
except that ‘we are going to advertise 
ourselves.’ We have not spent a cent 
except on our own space and the time 
and expense of our salesmen and mis- 
sionary work covering the territory in 
advance of the campaign. We furnish 
electrotypes to the dealers where they 
will use them, but the ads are all solic- 
ited by the newspaper representatives 
and paid for entirely by the dealers,” 





Big Auto Companies in Merger 


The controlling interest in the Willys- 
Overland Company, Chalmers Motor 
Company, Hudson Motor Company and 
the Auto-Lite Company will be secured 
by a new automobile concern, which, it 
is stated, will also have a large interest 
in the United Motors Corporation. It 
is also likely that a tire company will 
be brought in. 

The new company will probably rank 
as the second yp automobile pro- 
ducer in the world, only exceeded by 
the Ford Motor Company in the num- 
ber of cars annually turned out. 


From Automobile to Incubator 
Business 


F. A. D. Seeley, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Franklin 
Automobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has Pong the Candee Incubator & 
Brooder Company, Eastwood, N. Y., in 
a sales and advertising capacity. 


Members of Associated Business 
Papers ° 


Seventy-nine aes have joined 
the Associated Business Papers, the or- 
ganization of trade, technical and busi- 
ness papers which recently succeeded 
the Federation of Trade Press Associa- 
tions. 





Breaking the Bounds of a “Limited 


Market” 


How the Business in Junket Tablets and Nesnah Was Developed from a 
Product Sold Only to Cheese Manufacturers 


HE manufacturer 

sumes that his product is so 
technical in its nature that it can- 
not be advertised with profit to 
the general public may be quite 
And then again, 
he may be quite wrong. Adver- 
tising history is full of instances 
in which such conclusions have 
been proved erroneous. 
were a number of men, for ex- 
ample, who thought that a photo- 


right about it. 


graphic camera 
was a purely tech- 
nical product, re- 
quiring _ special 
knowledge for its 
use. According to 
them, the market 
was limited to the 
professional pho- 
tographer. Then 
came George East- 
man who refused 
to recognize any 
limits short of the 
total population. 
The result is too 
well known to re- 
quire comment. 
Other examples 
might be cited — 
less conspicuous 
perhaps, but none 
the less pertinent 
—and it is highly 
probable that there 
are manufacturers 
among the readers 


of this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK 
whose _ products 


are not so strict- 
ly technical as 
they have been in 
the habit of be- 
lieving. 

This is the story 
of another “purely 
technical” product 
which has _ been 
brought into com- 
mon, everyday, 
household use 
through the medi- 


who as- 
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and attractive forms. 






ready to serve, a most exquisite dessert. 
It is the oné tasty, delicious food 


arations. 
NINE FLAVORS 


Cents. State choice ane 
of flavor. 3 
Prepared by 


“The Junket Folks: jeu 
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NEW NAME AND PACKAGE 


The New Dessert 


Can Be “Made in a Jiffy” 


With the aid of fruit, berries, whipped 
cream, etc., the practical housewife can 
serve Nesnah in an endless variety of dainty 


You simply dissolve it in milk or cream, 
let stand a few moments, and you have, 


c -dessert. 
Not to be confounded with gelatine prep- 


2 


LITTLE FALLS 
N. Y. 


MAGAZINE COPY FEATURING THE 








um of intelligent advertising. It 
is probable that the housewife 
who uses the product never stops 
to think of its technical nature, 
any more than she wonders about 
the chemical action of a spoonful 
of baking-powder, but technical 
it is none the less. 
commercial existence as a prod- 
uct which was used’ exclusively 
by certain manufacturers, and has 
reached the broader market only 


It began its 


because the man- 
agement was wise 
enough to recog- 
nize where the 


broader market 
existed. 
Back in 1874, 


Christian Hansen, 
of ~. Copenhagen, 
Denmark, first in- 
troduced a com- 
mercial extract of 
rennet for use in 
cheese-making. It 
represented a sub- 


stantial improve- 
ment over existing 
practice, for the 


new extract was 
not only uniform 
in strength, but 
kept its strength 
longer than the 
preparations of 
calf’s rennet then 
in use. The prod- 
uct was exhibited 
at the exposition 
of the Royal Dan- 
ish Agricultural 
Society in 1874, 
and at dairymen’s 
expositions in 
Switzerland, Eng- 
land, France and 
Germany. It at- 
tracted wide at- 
tention among 
cheese manufac- 
turers, and in 
1876, at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia, 
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2,300 Copies 


More—this week 


Collier’s circula- 
tion this week 
totals 913,300 
copies—last week 
it was 911,000. 
The gain 1s 2,300 
copies. 
0 Steers 
Collier's 


New York—Chicago—Boston—Philadelphia 
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RIP VAN WINKLE AWAKES AT LAST (From Leslie’s) 


To help drive home to a too-placid country the 
vital need for real National Preparedness, we’re 
going to publish a special Preparedness Number on 
July 6. 


We've been dinning this thought of Preparedness 
into the minds of the people in 420,000 homes every 
week; and now we’re going to build, on that founda- 
tion, a big special number which will be all Pre- 
paredness. 


If you are among the advertisers in this special number, you'll 
profit by the extra circulation and extraordinary interest focused 
on this issue of Leslie’s. 


But that’s relatively unimportant compared with 
the final advantage which the nation will receive 
from our contribution, along with many others, to- 
ward making the United States fully prepared alike 
for the emergencies of international war and the 
opportunities of international peace. 


LUTHER FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Boston New York Chicago 
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it aroused considerable enthusiasm 
among American cheese-makers. 
So manifest was the appeal of the 
product within its field, that an 
American factory was established 
at. Little Falls, N. Y., and Johan 
D. Fredericksen was sent from 
the Hansen Laboratory at Copen- 
hagen to take charge of the 
American business. 


BREAKING AWAY FROM THE OBVIOUS 


Up until about 1890, the efforts 
of the American branch were de- 
voted exclusively to the manu- 





Nourish Your Patients 
with that palatable health food that is 
actually better than milk— 


Junket 


MADE WITH MILK 
Made only of pure rennet and a little table sale. 
Coagulates milk (the first step in its digestion) 
before it is consumed, and thus makes it the more 
surely digestible. 
Invalids, convalescents and children are not only 
benefited by Junket, but also enjoy it thoroughly. 
Sold by druggists and grocers or direct by us to 
the profession at 75c. per 100 tablets. 
Send for interesting treatise, “Junket in Dietetics” 
and free sample. 

’s Laboratory, 


Chr. Hi 
St., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 








SEMI-TECHNICAL COPY FOR PHYSICIANS 


facturing field—the perfectly nat- 
ural, and obvious, and conven- 
tional line of progress. It is 
probable that the company would 
have remained quite content 
within that limited market but 
for the fact that Mr. Fredericksen 
was steadily acquiring faith in 
advertising. Why could not the 
housewife be educated to the use’ 
of commercial rennet, thus open- 
ing up a vastly wider market than 
that afforded by the cheese manu- 
facturers? It would not inter- 
fere in the least with the work 
the company was already doing, 
and Mr. Fredericksen believed 
that the proper use of advertising 
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could put it over. As a sequel, 
Chr. Hansen’s Household Ren- 
net Tablets made their appearance 
in 1890, in a glass tube of twelve 
tablets for twelve cents. This 
glass tube was soon changed for 
one of wood, containing ten tab- 
lets and selling for ten cents. A 
small receipt book was wrapped 
around the package, and small 
spaces were used in a list of na- 
tional mediums. 

One thing speedily became ap- 
parent: the name was too long; 
it lacked “punch”; it was too _ 
technical. So the company set 
about the selection of a new name. 
The method followed is not one 
to be recommended to seekers 
after trade-names, though in this. 
particular case it was conspicu- 
ously successful. The company 
searched through a number of old 
English cook-books and encyclo- 
pedias, and finally discovered that 
“curds and whey” or “slip” were 
sometimes called “Devonshire 
Junket,” and that Englishmen 
used frequently to make trips into 
Devonshire to eat junket. and 
clotted cream. It may well be 
that our modern use of the word 
“junket” to signify a joy-ride 
(with or without political signifi- 
cance) is:derived from this old 
Devonshire custom. At any rate, 
the product was promptly re- 
christened with the name “Junket 
Tablets,” and the company began 
to popularize a whole group of 
culinary dainties under the gen- 
eral title of junket. Mrs. Rorer, 
Janet McKenzie Hill, Mary Jane 
Lincoln, and others of the old 
school of cookery did much to 
give the product a permanent 
standing in the list of household 
conveniences by preparing recipes 
for “junket desserts.” 

Back in the ’90’s the psychology 
of trade-names was not so well 
understood as it is to-day, and it 
may be doubted if the company 


_really appreciated the importance 


of its step when it abandoned the 
use of the purely descriptive “Ren- 
net Tablets” and adopted the semi- 
fanciful word “Junket.” Be that 
as it may, the change was vitally 
important, and it has its signifi- 
cance for any manufacturer who 
is in a similar situation. Anybody 
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can make and sell rennet tablets, 
just as anybody can make and sell 
baking-powder. But “junket,” 
though not a purely fanciful word, 
was not so well known as to be 
purely descriptive. Nobody else 
could make and sell. rennet tablets 
under the name of Junket Tab- 
lets, though other manufacturers 
could advertise their product as 
suitable for making junket. The 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals decided that point in a 
case brought against the Siegel- 
Cooper Company, of New York, 
in 1900. But on the other hand, 
there was no .convenient word 
other than “junket” by which to 
indicate the articles of food which 
were made by using the product. 
So the company’s particular prod- 






casion with pleasure. 
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Ice Cream 
Crowns the Feast 


providing the flavor and 
consistency are pleasing. 


JUNKET 


TABLETS 


‘make the ice cream of such 
a delightfully smooth and 
velvety body, and of such 
¢ my exquisitely delicious taste, that 
fea” the guests all remember the oc- 


We mail ten tablets to make ten 
quarts post-paid. for ten cents 


Your Grocer Sells Junket Tablets. 
P O. Box 3086, Little Falls, N. ¥ 


a CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, 









direct, personal contact with the 
housewife, and at the same time 
the company has been a consistent 
user of national advertising—not 
always running into large space, 
but steadily and persistently keep- 
ing the public reminded of the 
merits of its products. 

It is interesting to note how 
the market broadened the moment 
the company ceased to think of 
its product as a purely technical 
commodity which could be sold 
only to manufacturers. - For ex- 
ample, the discovery of the prod- 
uct’s usefulness for making ice 
cream dates from an accidental 
failure of the ice cream supply at 
a Madison Square Garden Food 
Fair in 1894. The Junket exhibit 
happened to be next to the ice 
cream booth, and the 
manager suggested 
that Junket puddings 
might be frozen and 
served in place of the 
regular ice cream. 
The success of the 
experiment suggested 
to the management a 
new line of effort, 
and Junket Tablets 
have been advertised 
continuously ever 
since as a. valuable 
aid in the making of 
ice cream. The com- 
pany has also done a 
great deal of work 























A “NEW USE” DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT 


uct was actually advertised in 
every cook-book which gave jun- 
ket recipes—in fact, its product 
was advertised to a certain extent 
every time junket was mentioned. 


HOW THE MARKET BROADENED 


The product under the new 
name was formally launched at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago in 
1893. The company maintained 
an extensive exhibit, giving dem- 
onstrations of the product, and 
distributing upwards of a million 
samples which visitors carried 
home with them. The company 
is a strong believer in sampling, 
and in demonstrations in the deal- 
ers’ stores. The principal features 
of the work have always been this 


with physicians 
through authorita- 
tive booklets on jun- 
ket in dietetics, infant-feeding, 
etc. Teachers of cookery and do- 
mestic science have been per- 
suaded to include junket recipes 
in courses of instruction. 

I am passing over this period of 
the company’s development rather 
hastily because the really signifi- 
cant and the most interesting part 
of the story lies within the past 
four years. Although Junket 
Tablets attained a wide sale, and 
the popularity of junket desserts 
show no signs of waning, the 
product had not yet been taken 
entirely out of the technical clas- 
sification. A certain skill is 
necessary in order to secure good 
results. If a careless housewife 
does not succeed with the product, 
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she is practically certain to 
blame the product instead of her 
own carelessness. It is neces- 
sary to add milk, sweetening and 
flavoring matter in order to pro- 
duce a tasteful and digestible des- 
sert,.and those commodities have 
to be carefully proportioned. 
Furthermore, the name “Junket” 
was getting a little too descrip- 
tive. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the company had secured 
registration for the trade-name, 
and that the courts had decided 
that the term “Junket Tablets” 
meant the product of the Chr. 
Hansen Laboratory, the public 
was gradually coming to recog- 
nize it only as the generic name 
for any kind of ferment which 
would make junket. Immensely 
valuable in its early days, the 
name “Junket” was coming into 
such general use that its particu- 
lar significance was being lost. 
The company felt that it was not 
only necessary to take the product 
out of the technical classification, 
but also to give it a name which 
could not possibly be confused 
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with any other product for a simi- 
lar purpose. 

As a consequence, in 1912 
the Junket Folks put on the mar- 
ket a new product called Nes- 
nah (which is the word obtained 
by spelling “Hansen” backwards), 
which contains the same rennet 
ferment as the Junket Tablets, but 
with the sweetening and flavor- 
ing matter already added, so that 
the housewife has nothing to do 
but add it to the proper quantity 
of milk. Instead of being a semi- 
technical product, requiring skill 
for its use, and suggesting a drug 
store rather than a grocery, it is 
almost as simple to use as a pack- 
age of breakfast food, and it is a 
product which seems perfectly 
logical upon the shelves of the 
corner grocery store. Like the 
Tablets, Nesnah is used for mak- 
ing junket puddings and ice cream. 


CO-OPERATIVE WORK WITH MILK 
DEALERS 


Nesnah has been introduced by 
a broad campaign of national ad- 
vertising, demonstrations, sam- 
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pling and window displays. At 
first the company attempted to 
reach the consumer direct by 
house-to-house sampling and 
demonstration, but this was 
found unprofitable as compared 
with demonstrations in the stores. 
In certain large stores permanent 
demonstrations are kept going, 
while in other territories demon- 
strations are scheduled for a 
week or perhaps a month in vari- 
ous stores. The window displays 
are rather elaborate affairs, and 
are usually built to emphasize 
some feature in the national ad- 
vertising copy, or the Dutch girl 
trade-mark which distinguishes 
the Nesnah package. 

A conspicuous feature of the 
Nesnah campaign has been the 
co-operative work with local 
dairying concerns which supply 
milk to the public. Nesnah, like 
junket, must be made with milk, 
and the sale of the one involves 
the use of the other. So the com- 
pany has found very able lieuten- 
ants in concerns like the City 
Dairy Company, of Toronto, for 
example, which distributes Nes- 
nah samples to all its customers 
in an envelope bearing the follow- 
ing message: . 

‘It is so perfectly obvious why 
we are distributing the enclosed 
sample that it would be worse 
than folly to try and hide the 
reason. We know that if you try 
the sample of ‘Nesnah’ and it 
pleases you, you will use more, 
and that means your family will 
consume more of that ‘most eco- 
nomical and perfect food’, City 
Dairy Milk. We are not in any 
way interested in the sale of 
‘Nesnah Desserts,’ but we feel 
that we are acting in a perfectly 
consistent manner, and in your 
interests in doing anything that 
will induce you to use. more 
milk.” 

Many milk companies from 
‘time to time entertain church so- 
cieties, domestic science classes, 
and various women’s clubs. 
Thesé entertainments usually in- 
clude a visit to the different parts 
of the dairy, and refreshments 
afterwards. Often Nesnah is 
served as pudding or ice cream, 


sometimes as both, and the guests 
are told about these food prod- 
ucts either by someone connected 
with the particular dairy or with 
the Domestic Science Department 
of the nearest office of Chr. Han- 
sen’s Laboratory. 

Small Nesnah cook-books are 
mailed by many dairies to their 
customers as_ enclosures. with 
monthly statements, etc. A single 
milk dealer will often distribute 
as many as 10,000 of these book- 
lets, which makes this a_ well 
worth while co-operation. Gro- 
cers handling Nesnah. are always 
informed when these booklets 
are being distributed in their 
localities, and are urged to capi- 
talize the influence by means of 
timely window-displays, etc. 

In brief, the application of 
merchandising principles and 
more than ordinary foresight has 
transformed the commercial ex- 
tract of rennet which “could be 
sold only to cheese manufactur- 
ers,” into an article of every-day 
use by the general consuming 
public. Outside of the demand 
from manufacturers, the amount 
of milk used for making junket 
with the company’s product last 
year, in New England alone, was 
more than 5,000,000 quarts. That 
gives some small idea of the vol- 
ume of the business which is 
handled without in the least in- 
terfering with the large demand 
from manufacturers. 

Not all manufacturers of tech- 
nical products are similarly placed 
of course. There are many com- 
modities in which the public has 
no interest whatever, and which 
do not admit of variations which 
would give a line of public ap- 
peal. But on the other hand, one 
may suspect that there are many 
products which are not nearly so 
“technical” as their makers be- 
lieve they are. 


Geo. J. Knoll, Jr., With 
Fernald’s Exchange 


Fernald’s Newspaper Men’s Exchange. 
Springfield, Mass., has been incorporated 
as Fernald’s Exchange. George J. Knoll, 


Jr., for over six years in the business 
department of the Springfield Republi- 
can, has become actively associated in 
the work of the Exchange. 
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Engineering News has a number of copies 
of its “City Officials” booklet available 
for distribution among advertisers inter- 
ested in reaching city engineers, super- 
intendents or officials in charge of water 
supply, etc. 


If you care for a copy, just drop a note to 


Engineer ing 


One of the five Hill Engin 
woke —v at renaen —_ 


and 36th fret New York Ci ining 
others are 7; he Engineering a and 
Journal, American Machinist Powe 
and Coal Age.” All FB inane Peg 
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The London Daily Mail 


Greatest Influence in Britain 


The Daily Mail’s policy of telling as much of the truth as is 
permitted by the Government was distinctly unpopular this time 
last year. 

The people had been fooled into the belief that Germany was 
starving. ‘The daily headline of the ‘“Hide-the-Truth” Press was 
“Allies’ Steady Advance.” 

When The Daily Mail exposed the lamentable lack of shells by 
which the advance to Germany was fatally delayed, and by which 
the loss of thousands of lives of officers and men was caused, the 
deluded public, hounded on by the ‘“Hide-the-Truth” newspapers, 
were so surprised at this revelation of the lack of business precau- 
tion displayed by their national idols that The Daily Mail was 
boycotted, banned, and burned throughout the country. 

It is always. easy to feed children with soothing syrup rather 
than with wholesome, if distasteful, medicine. 

The circulation-hunting opponents of The Daily Mail chose 
rather to gather a few temporary readers than help the national 
cause by revealing facts. ‘They denied that there had been any 
shell shortage, they reported that Germany was on the eve of 
collapse, and some of them, although nearly a year has elapsed, are 
still trying to fool the public. 

The Daily Mail is an optimist newspaper, but it believes that 
the British people have the courage to face the truth, and so it 
prints all the truth that the Censor allows. It believes that the 
truth is a spur to national effort. 

The results, in figures, are shown on the next page. 

The net sale of The Daily Mail is again steadily increasing, 
and it will be found when we next issue a certificate by Messrs. 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co. that there has been a yet 
further advance. Moreover, the unsold copies of The Daily Mail, 
in view of the Government’s order as regards paper supply, are 
now fewer than 6 per cent. 

The sales of most of the “Hide-the-Truth” newspapers, now 
that they have been found out by their readers, are tumbling 
throughout the whole country. Every American advertiser should 
insist on a net sale certificate by a well-known firm of chartered 
accountants. 


Carmelite House, 
NAUMAN 
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The Net Sales Z 
THE DAILY MAIL 


(London, Eng.) 





London, E. C., May 3, 1916. 


To Tue AssociaTep Newspapers, Ltp., 
Carmelite House, E. C. 


Gentlemen,—We certify that the average net daily sale of The 
Daily Mail, after deducting all unsold or free copies whatsoever, 
for the periods set out below was as follows: 


For the Month ended— 


eR Ok Sig Se py ee Renee t 1,070,540 
Amp SA OTIS kei aw baa 1,070,744 
September 30; 1915, 00.0.0... cc wesees 1,069,359 
Bs ED  , | Sean ie nee pers 1,074,637 
Nowentber: Fie 1905 sae kis eek cvcas 1,054,744 
Decenbies 34; 1918 soos s kilns 1,027,640 
Janine Sts TONGS 3 is oie 1,015,461 
Pebwusty 29, 1916. 6s iiviswecas ane ee - 1,057,946 
Mardy: 34, F91G:. soos sacs cvs 1,127,633 


We are, yours faithfully, 


De.orrrr, PLENDER, GrirFitHs & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 


E. Layton Bennett, Sons & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 


Important Nortice.—The Daily Mail is printed simultaneous- 
ly in London and Manchester. It is the great National newspaper 
of Britain and can be bought early in the morning in every town 
and village in the country. It is one of the very few publications 
in Britain to publish net sale figures. ‘The net sales of The Daily 
Mail are 50 per cent higher than any other newspaper in Britain. 
Advertising rates: Fifty shillings per inch-$11.90 per 14 agate lines. 


London, England 
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“OPACITY” 


For Reducing Catalogue Costs 


The present upset condition of the 
paper market calls for unusual care 
in the selection of the paper for your 
next catalogue. You will find many 
ideal qualities in ‘‘ Opacity.’’ 


USES: ‘‘Opacity’’ is used by practi- 
cally all of the big mail-order houses 
because of its superior printing qual- 
ities combined with light-weight. 
It is absolutely opaque, yet it comes 
as light as 25x 38—30. 


COST: ‘‘Opacity”’ is the original 
postage-saving light-weight cata- 
logue paper. It is one of a very few 
papers whose cost has been only 
moderately affected by the raw 
material famine, and which has 
maintained all its good qualities. 
It is acknowledged to be the biggest 
value of any catalogue paper made. 


DELIVERY: We have several 
machines running on ‘“ Opacity,”’ 
and while we cannot make any 
future predictions, we are now mak- 
ing 30 and 60 day deliveries. 


SAMPLES: Send today for samples 
of this famous paper and get our 
prices. You will find a Bermingham 
and Seaman office in every adver- 
tising center. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Foldin Enamel — Samson Offset— 
Opacity—Crystal Ena Adv Bond—Elite 
Enamel— Bulking Eggshell —and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louls § Minneapolis © Milwaukee Buffalo _—_— Detroit 





























Palmolive’s 
Affects 


Drive and How It 


Dealers 


Dealers in Philadelphia and Boston Territories Load Up on Special 
Inducements 


By H. J. Clarke 


IRST Boston, now Philadel- 
phia, then ? Well, the 
“Palmolive Man” is too good a 
strategist to give out hints con- 
cerning the direction or location 
of his next “drive.” It is -just 
possible, however, that there 
won’t be any “next drive” of this 
kind. In support of this view the 
company’s representative points to 
the advancing cost of raw mate- 
rials, but a canvass of some two- 
score representative dealers in 
the Philadelphia territory sug- 
gests that there may be other 
and weightier reasons. 
Here is the Palmolive proposi- 
tion as it is presented to the 
public: 





Patmotive Tortet SPECIALTIES 
$1.90 Value for Only 59c. 


6 Cakes Palmolive Soap (full or | 
eigen k wend baG¥ eats 0% worth $0.90 
1 Jar Palmolive Vanishing Cream 





CS ERR A re wort -50 

1 Bottle Palmolive Shampoo (full 
GINOR 56 FA 8-4 bo Ge 54-44 cate worth .50 
Total $1.90 


and You Get the 
Entire Outfit for Only 59c. 

A man’s-size advertising push 
was given this proposition. The 
campaign lasted four weeks. 
Double pages ran in four Phila- 
delphia papers, and full pages 
subsequently in four others. Out- 
side of Philadelphia copy was 
run in thirty-three towns, the 
number of insertions varying 
from one to five and the space 
from quarter to full pages. In 
towns like Atlantic City, Allen- 
town, Harrisburg, Lancaster and 
Trenton, five full-page ads were 
published. Quarter pages were 
used in smaller towns. As a rule 
advertising was not placed in 
towns of less than 15,000. 

The principal idea of this as- 
sortment selling, in the minds of 
the Palmolive Company’s offi- 
cials, is to introduce its new 
specialties in full-sized packages 
to consumers. 


The view is that a 
33 


full-sized package produces a bet- 
ter and more lasting effect on the 
consumer than a small sample. 

A coupon “Worth $1.31,” the 
difference between the regular 
and special prices, is inserted in 
the various newspapers and, in 
order to obtain the special offer, 
the customer must fill in his or 
her name and address. It is not 
necessary to clip it from the ad- 
vertisements, however, as all deal- 
ers are liberally supplied with the 
coupons and pass them out very 
readily. 

Now for the dealer’s end of the 
offer. He pays forty-four cents 
for each set, which, when his dis- 
count is figured in, brings his 
profit to a little over 25 per cent. 
The ‘regular wholesale price of 
the combination is $1.10. But 
with every twenty-four of these 
special sets, the dealer must buy 
one gross of Palmolive soap at 
the regular wholesale price, $10.00, 
this price being subject to a dis- 
count of 10 per cent for cash. 
This condition serves a dual pur- 
pose. It checks the too ambitious 
dealer from plunging heavily on 
the sets and then holding them 
back until the special offer has 
expired so that he can sell out 
the goods at regular prices, and 
it reimburses the B. J. Johnson 
Company for the loss it claims to 
suffer through selling the sets at 
forty-four cents wholesale. 

Some five or six weeks before 
the event is staged, fifteen picked 


salesmen, not “picked-up” men, 


but experienced Palmolive men 
drawn from several cities, enter 
the selected territory and start in 
to call upon very retail druggist, 
department store and other likely 
dealers. The company makes no 
restrictions as to the class of deal- 
ers, other than that of ability to 
sell the goods; in fact, it encour- 
ages wide distribution through a 
variety of dealers on the theory 
that the more competition, the 
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more business. These men ex- 
plain the proposition, show ad- 
vance proofs of the newspaper ad- 
vertising and, last but not least, 
take orders for the goods. 


DEALERS’ NAMES IN AD A DRAWING 
CARD 


If the dealer places an order, 
the name and address of his store 
is listed alphabetically in the ad- 
vertisements, 


which, though a 








ONE OF THE FULL-PAGE ADS SHOWING HOW DEALERS 


WERE LISTED 


time-worn expedient, seems to 
have lost none of its attractive- 
ness. Dealers that do not place 
orders are in such a small mi- 
nority as to be inconsequential, 
for every merchant realizes that 
the specialty will be an easy, 
rapid seller; knows that his near- 
by competitors will probably take 
it up and, whatever his own in- 
clinations and opinions are in re- 
gard to specialties, feels it incum- 
bent upon him to handle this one 
as a matter of self-protection. 
Also, he is very apt to be so at- 








tracted by the opportunity to 
make a quick, easy and substan- 
tial profit, that the “incidental” 
purchase of Palmolive soap at the 
regular price seems a minor mat- 
ter. 

Now as to the effect of this 
spectacular campaign on the con- 
sumer and dealer. Literally it 
created a sensation. The adver- 
tised saving of $1.31 on useful 
products of recognized merit 
proved an apparently 
irresistible attraction, 
so much so that the 
most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the 
company fell far 
short of the mark, 
and the original ship- 
ment of goods to this 
city, which had been 
regarded as_ liberal, 
if not excessive, had 
to be more than 
doubled. 

The consumer de- 
mand for the spe- 
cialty was so great 
that the majority of 
dealers were practi- 
cally forced to load 
up with Palmolive 
soap in order to get 
enough of the “sets” 
to supply their cus- 
tomers. That this 
was not anticipated 
by the company is 
evidenced by the fact 
that, when the sales- 
men made their initial 
canvass, they were 
instructed to “hold 
down” the dealers 
who showed a tend- 
ency to over-order, 
and in many cases orders were 
pared down at the branch office of 
the company. At this office there 
are records showing the probable 
selling capacity of every dealer 
and, as far as possible, individual 
orders were adapted to those sta- 
tistics. But the unprecedented 
demand knocked all statistics into 
a cocked hat, and the dealers 
clamored so vociferously for 
goods that the bars had to be let 
down and, except for “credit rea- 
sons,” they got all the company 
had to give. 
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Announcement 


[‘N response to the demand for color pages 
in the Butterick publications, and of late 
the Butterick Quarterlies in particular, we 
have made arrangements to accommodate a 
certain number of advertisers under the 
following terms: 


We will accept a limited amount of page 
advertisements i in the Butterick Quarterlies 
in black and one color. The rate will be 
$2250 a page; we to make the plates with- 
out additional charge. 


Drawings will be due August first, Nov- 
ember first, February first, June first for the 
Autumn, Winter, Spring and Summer Quar- 
terlies respectively. Guaranteed net average 
circulation is 600,000 per issue. 


We are happy to be in a position to offer 
this special color service to advertisers who 
wish to reach the better class of women 
making their purchases in dry goods and 
department stores. 


The Butterick Publishing 
Company 






Butterick Building New York City 
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It was no uncommon thing for 
a small, retail drug store in a resi- 
dential section to put out 200 sets 
in the first week. Some of the 
small-town druggists did even bet- 
ter than this and, of course, the 
department stores sold heavily. 
As the campaign covered Phila- 
delphia (the central, or operating 
point), all of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland and a small sec- 
tion of West Virginia, it may eas- 
ily be seen that rival soap and 
toilet specialty salesmen will have 
hard sledding around these parts 
for some time to come. 

But the dealers are loaded up 
with Palmolive soap, loaded to 
the limit, and with little prospect 
of selling any appreciable quan- 
tity for some time to come be- 
cause all or nearly all of their cus- 
tomers have now more than an 
ordinary household supply on 
hand. Take an average case of a 
druggist who bought 240 sets. He 
now has 10 gross of Palmolive 
soap in his store, which repre- 
sents an investment of $100. Ten 
gross of even a free-selling toilet 
soap is an enormous stock for a 
small retailer, enough to last him 
for over two years, and $100 is a 
big sum for him to have tied up 
so securely and __ indefinitely. 
What will happen? He will make 
a desperate effort to move the 
goods, of course, which means 
that he will smash prices, make 
up “give-away” combinations of 
his own and the result may be 
that for months and months 
Palmolive soap will be a cut-price 
special throughout this section of 
the country. 


DEALERS MAKE SPECIAL COMBINA- 
TIONS TO MOVE THE GOODS 


The attitude of the trade gen- 
erally is, however, optimistic. In 
some cases, of course, there are 
symptoms of rancor, but for the 
most part the dealers are willing 
to admit that they are at least 
partly responsible for the overload 
they are now carrying, and though 
there is considerable anxiety 


there is little animosity. The fact 
that Palmolive products are na- 
tionally advertised appears to have 
a quieting, if not a consolatory 
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effect, and there is a general dis- 
position to anticipate being “taken 
care of” in some way. Just what 
kind of assistance the dealers ex- 
pect can only be guessed at, for 
there is a vagueness if not a 
paucity of ideas on the subject. 
One retailer did remark that 
“they,” meaning, no doubt, him- 
self and friends, had hoped for 
either a time extension or an extra 
discount, that “they” felt such a 
concession justly due them, but 
that it has not been forthcoming. 
So far the only action of the 
company has been to extend the 
period of the “special offer” for 
another week. Several dealers 
have exchanged ideas and are 
now putting out a set which con- 
sists of four cakes of soap, one 
stick of shaving soap and one 
can of talcum powder, “$1.10 
Value for 50 cents.” This is not 
being advertised and is merely dis- 
played in the various stores under 
the caption “For Men Only.” Of 
course these sets are made up out 
of regular stock, the object being 
simply to. force out some of the 
soap which, by the way, though 
advertised as a fifteen-cent value, 
is generally sold at three cakes for 
twenty-five cents. The company 
frowns upon these independent 
ventures as it does upon unau- 
thorized price-cutting, but claims 
inability to do more than “dis- 
courage” such practices by per- 
suasive or gentle admonitory 
methods. 

Just what the outcome will be, it 
is too early to predict. For the 
most part good will toward the 
company prevails, and there seems 
to be no question as to the ulti- 
mate salability of the goods. Per- 
haps the general sentiment may 
be crystallized in the statement 
that the campaign has overreached 
its intended mark, but that the 
solidity of the company and repu- 
tation of the goods will avert any 
serious trouble. Perhaps, too, the 
wider distribution and knowledge 
of the entire line which this cam- 
paign has brought about will be 
more than compensatory for such 
unpleasantness or misunderstand- 
ing as may accrue from the irri- 
tation from which a percentage of 
dealers are now suffering. 
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The above illustration is the work of Roy Lego of Detroit, who 
won second prize in The Detroit News “Second in America” 
contest. Prizes were offered for the three best illustrations typify- 
ing the idea “Second in America,” this being the position occupied 
by The Detroit News in volume of advertising carried during 
1915 amongst the week day newspapers of America, while amongst 
the daily and Sunday papers the Detroit News and Sunday News 
Tribune were also “Second in America.” 

Week days in 1915 The Detroit News carried 11,325,742 
lines, while including the Sunday News Tribune 15,615,108 
lines was the total. 





Running an Art Department 


II1I—How a Clipping Department Can More Than Earn Its Keep 
By a Commercial Art Manager 


NE of the artists, in an 
agency studio, called the 
office-boy. 

“T want a picture of a pachy- 
derm,” said he, “bring me copy 
from the files at once.” 

In about an hour a very wor- 
ried youngster edged up to the 
draughtsman’s table. 

“Please sir,” he ventured, “I 
couldn’t find any of ’em; will a 
porkypine do jes’ as well?” 


director is called upon to produce 
a series of twenty farm-journal 
advertisements, and suppose the 
illustrative feature is given fifty 
per cent of the total space; sup- 
pose every line of it.is technical, 
that there is need for farm build- 
ings of a certain locality, modern 
silos of specific construction, con- 
crete drinking basins and walks, 
windmills and chicken runs and 
dairy buildings, and _ planted 


A BARN OF MIDDLE KANSAS IS NOT AT ALL THE BARN OF GEORGIA OR THE FAR WEST— 
THE FILE IS INVALUABLE IF AN ACCOUNT REQUIRES FARM ENVIRONMENT 


A great many jokes go the 
rounds concerning art-department 
files and reference-data rooms be- 
cause of the ridiculously inade- 
quate method of installation and 
ipkeep. 

Yet there is no more important 
item of efficiency than the “Clip- 
ping Department,” where pictures 
of things are stored away for 
ready reference. 


Suppose the art es 


acreage and harness and machin- 
ery. 

No artist, however clever, will 
be expected to carry that vast 
amount of detail in his head. He 
must refer to authentic copy. He 
must have it where he can get at 
it quickly. There should be no 
insuficrable delays and aggravat- 
ing excuses. If he is asked to 
draw a_ look-down, bird’s-eye 
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view of a typical Georgia cotton 
plantation, a boy should bring 
unimpeachable “copy.” Photo- 
graphs are preferable; authentic 
drawings come next. The artist 
should have a wide range of se- 
lection. He should have interest- 
ing views and perspectives. 

This is distinctly not plagiarism. 

An artist need copy no piece of 
data exactly as it appears in the 
clipping. 

He merely adapts, borrows, 
“switches around” and _ verifies, 
from the file. It is scarcely prac- 


England variety. The man in 
charge of the clipping department 
should so thoroughly know his 
little domain that when a boy 
bustles in and asks for a low- 
pivot-wheel ‘cultivator, that identi- 
cal machine will appear in a jiffy, 
minus lost motion and _ brow- 
puckering delay. 

Few advertising art  depart- 
ments have ideal clipping bureaus 
of their own. 

In a half-hearted sort of way 
clippings are put in boxes or en- 
velopes. When someone sees an 


A FILE OF WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING OR HAVE DONE IS OF INESTIMABLE VALUE IN AN 
ART DEPARTMENT 


tical to box-car 300 acres of grow- 
ing cotton and choo-choo it to an 
art studio. Nevertheless the ad- 
vertising illustration, when it ap- 
pears in farm papers, must be so 
true to life that no beetle-browed 
skeptic with a super-critical dis- 
position may find a_ technical 
error. He'll write in if he gets 
half a chance. 

There should be envelopes bulg- 
ing with cotton fields. There 
should be divided and sub-divided 
files of barns, from the skimpy 
poor-white-trash variety to the 
handsome and well-groomed New 


. 


extra inviting piece of copy, it is 


trimmed off and kept. But the 
bigger problem of scientific and 
systematic filing is not under- 
taken. It is “so much trouble.” 
Or, “Oh, we'll never have use for 
stuff like that.” The century-old 
human equation pokes its nose 
above the department skyline. 
And there is no more useless 
and extravagantly expensive lux- 
ury than the half-way clipoing 
system. It must be done well or 
not at all. “We had a picture of 
that once, but I can’t find it,” ex- 
plains the entire situation. 


\ 
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Something New— 


What a magic in the new—and what an impulse to 
human curiosity! 


It is the desire for news of the new that produces 
almost one hundred million newspapers every day 
and over fifty million magazines every week or every 
month. 


What an interest then in the new Cosmopolitan— 
What an impression in every home where it will go! 


“Will I like the new Cosmopolitan ?”—it is a ques- 
tion that will stimulate the interest of four or five 
million people in every feature of the new maga- 
zine. 


And the answer—a new bigger Cosmopolitan, with 
new added editorial, features, new close-trimmed 
edges, and a new binding that permits the magazine 
to open flat. 


A new standard among the magazines—with atten- 
tion value plus. 


What an added vitality it will lend to your story! 


hese 


P. S. It isn’t too late for you to reserve the $1000 
STANDARD PAGE rate in the BIG SIZE from Sep- 
tember to January 1917—but the last chance is by the 
use of space in the August Cosmopolitan, going to press 
June 10th. 


COR SETHE is a 
member of the A. B. C. 
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—that’s the keynote of our latest Booklet—that’s our 
advice to our clients. And when a Plan to Win Mr. Dealer is 
called for, we are prepared to deliver it. 


Takes time to perform such 
work~ means less IMMEDIATE 
profit for us than simply preparing 
publication ads. But—it pays! Pays 
the customer. Ultimately pays us. 


One of our customers last sea- 
son secured over $100,000 worth of 
free advertising—ads for which his 
dealers voluntarily paid! 


For another customer we pro- 
cured ten thousand ads free in 60 
days—ads which appeared in local 
papers—for all of which the dealers 
paid! 

Those are samples of Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald Merchandising 
Service. 


“Too good to be true,” did you 
say? Well, 

—drop us a line on your firm’s 
letterhead and ask for this new book, 
“Merchandising Thru Middlemen.” 

How to Win the Dealer is one 
of several vital Sales Topics ably 
discussed in this unique Treatise, 

You'll enjoy ‘“ Merchandising 
Thru Middlemen.” It’s well written, 
well printed—handsomely bound. 

No charge if you are a National 
Advertiser. Glad to send it free and 
postpaid just to acquaint you with 
our interpretation of MERCHAN- 
DISING (which, of course, includes 
all phases of Advertising). 


HENRI,HURST fe MCDONALD 
Merchandising & Adveriising 
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How very easy and simple it is 
for any agency to install an ade- 
quate bureau of its own. The 
basis is a set of adequate filing 
cabinets, of course—plenty of 
them, that there need be no 
crowding. The selection of these 
cabinets is of secondary moment. 
Any one of a dozen concerns 
specializing in them will gladly 
submit units to fill your need. 
The cabinets and the filing system 
are apt to vary. They all give 
service. 

But having settled upon a clean, 
convenient, fireproof home for 
these treasures (and fireproof 
cabinets are most assuredly ad- 
visable if value is to be placed 
upon the long, tedious process of 
culling and saving) the question 
of what to clip and where to ob- 
tain the material is an art unto 
itself. 

Here is how one art-department 
manager solved his little riddle. 

His agency received two issues 
of practically every magazine and 
paper published. One of each 
was marked “Art” and fell im- 
mediately into the hands of the 
manager himself, who collected 
them for two weeks before clip- 


ping. 
With 
through every page. 
perience had taught him 


infinite care he rustled 
Long ex- 
just 
what would be used and what to 


eliminate. This distinction is 
rather nicely adjusted. You can’t 
give this assignment to a novice 
or even a fairly competent as- 
sistant. When an art manager 
decides upon the selections him- 
self, he files this great mass of 
data mentally as well. It is a 
rich storehouse for him while 
creating. It makes it possible for 
him to make quick decisions and 
ask for copy of a highly special- 
ized sort, on the moment. 
“Here is what I mean,” he can 
say to a thick workman, while 
attempting to drive home a point 
or describe a _ technique, and, 
presto, a boy brings the clipping 
in the time it takes to tell. 
With these almost sacred copies 
of all home and foreign periodi- 
cals before him the art manager 
in question devotes an entire 
evening to looking them through 


and sifting them out—cutting 
pages with a sharp pen-knife, but 
leaving the trimming-off to su- 
bordinates. 

A very fine horse’s head, from 
blooded stock, a scene along the 
shore line at. Brighton, a Hindoo 
temple, a page of pansies, a por- 
trait of a pretty girl culled from 
a theatrical weekly, a Dutch dike, 
an illustrated treatise on subma- 
rines from the Scientific Ameri- 
can, a culvert of ultra-modern 
concrete construction, some an- 
cient brooms, one of Brock’s 
costume illustrations from an 
English Christmas Annual, the 
photographic interior of a coun- 
try hardware store, and so on. 

Sometimes he has as many as 
two hundred magazines, weeklies, 
Sunday pictorial sections, - etc. - 
And the illustrations culled from 
them will reach five hundred 
clippings; covering an unbeliev- 
able range of subjects. The pic- 
tures selected, he writes lightly 
on the margins the special en- 
velopes for which’ they are in- 
tended. 


HOW ONE MAIN SUBJECT IS SUB- 
DIVIDED 


One file will be devoted, let us 
say, to the farm. The divisions 
and subdivisions will be many. 
Suppose we peep into his cabinet 
and see. 

The word “Farm” precedes each 
sub-caption. 

Farm—Wagons. 

Farm—Harness. 

Farm—Small 
houses—general. 

Farm—The Dairy. Exteriors. 

Farm—The Dairy. Interiors. 

Farm—The Dairy. Accesso- 
ries, créam_ separators, tins, 
churns, butter paddles, milking 
machines, etc. 

Farm—Barns, large. 

Farm—Barns, small. 

Farm—Barns, interiors. 
eral. 

Farm—Implements—medium. 

Farm—Implements—large. 

Farm—Farm houses—Homes. 

Farm—Farm homes—Interiors. 
(The latter is made up of many 
individual envelopes, one for each 
farm-house room, from the attic 


buildings, out- 


Exterior. 
Exterior. 
Gen- 


to the cellar.) 
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Farm—Animals. (Also _ sub- 
divided.) 

Farm—Types of people. 

Farm— Character studies of 
farm-hands—employees. 

Farm—Parcels-post delivery of 
goods. 

Farm — Rural free delivery, 
letter boxes, carriers, uniforms, 
wagons. 

Farm—Grains. 

Farm—Garden. 

Farm—Methods, scientific plant- 
ing, grafting, etc. 


He is selected because of his 
peculiar aptitude—because he has 
a pigeon-hole of a brain and a 
pair of lens-like eyes, believes in 
system, order, painstaking care 


and exactness, and will take the 
trouble to round up every last 
tiny clipping at the end of the 
day 


He receives the marked clip- 
pings from the art director. They 
are neatly trimmed, and then filed 
in their respective envelopes. Boy 
enters quickly—“Mr. X., one of 














ONE AGENCY HAS 8,000 CLIPPINGS IN ITS “BIRD FILE”—FROM THANKSGIVING TURKEYS 
TO THE CANNIBAL GULLS OF LOS CORONADOS 


Farm—Costumes of farmers of 
all nations. 

Farm—Farms of foreign coun- 
tries. 

Farm—Snowscapes on the farm. 

Farm—Famous farms. 

These constitute but a portion 
of the numerous sub-heads. They 
cover every possible phase of the 
farm and of farming. Sounds 
rather complex and long-winded, 
doesn’t it? Sounds as if there 
might be an immense amount of 
labor involved. But once the 
cabinets are in running order, the 
work is incidental. 

One man is. in charge of the 
clipping department. 


the artists wants a picture of a 
middle-class farm kitchen.” 

The manager of the files runs 
his eyes quickly down the envel- 
ope tabs, until he reaches “Farm 
—Interiors. _Medium—Kitchens.” 
And in another minute the artist 
has twenty or thirty different 
views of authentic country kitch- 
ens. But the boy is not permitted 
to take the envelope until it has 
been entered in a book—its num- 
ber, file, sub-division and the 
name of the artist to whom sent. 
This same boy must return the 
envelope at the end of the day. 
He is held responsible for it, 
jointly, with the artist. And every 
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Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 
Advertising Agents 
95 Madison Ave., New York 


Write (on your business letterhead) for 
the Hanff Metzger “* Blueprint” 


Tell the truth—yes, 
but make them 
believe it, too. 
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individual piece of clipped copy 
is stamped with the official red 
seal of the clipping bureau. If 
twenty clippings “are in an en- 
.elope ‘twenty must.come back. 

It mtst.be appafent that, in the 
course of a yedt’s advertising 
illustration, the.gamut of themes 
will’ be run. Artists are called 
upon to draw.Anything from a 
husking- bee to a  Hottentot. 
There is seldom time to start a 
search through libraries and mu- 
seums. Outside professional clip- 
ping bureaus are very thorough 
but very expensive in the aggre- 
gate. 

And high above all other con- 
siderations the real and impera- 
tive demand is a certain knowl- 
edge of unrelenting, exacting 
criticism on the part of the public. 
Every class makes detail a fad. 
You can’t rig up.an ensilage-cut- 
ter in some-fool way and hope to 
escape criticism. Farmers from 
Frisco to Fujiyama will write 


both the editor and the advertiser 
and want to know what they 
mean by it. 


NEITHER COPY NOR ARTIST WORK 
CAN BE “FAKED” 


Just as the copy department 
would hesitate to write on any 
technical subject without first 
gathering together authentic data, 
so myst the art department equip 
its men with visualizations of the 
proposition in hand. 

If anything, the task of the ar- 
tist is the more difficult. Form 
is elusive, contour pencil-shy. 
Imagination is part of his equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, to sit down 
at a drawing-board and sketch out 
Fifth Avenue from the top of the 
Flatiron, and locate every build- 
ing exactly as is, can not be 
looked upon as an easy task. 
Doing it “from memory” is a 
hardship and a risk. Drawing 
from clippings is speedily effi- 
cient. 

The art manager we have al- 
luded to does not permit his men 
to “fake up” detail. 

He knows this is unfair to the 
client and is more than apt to 
place the account itself in jeop- 


ardy. 
When there is sufficient time 


copy is attached to the job when 
it is given to the staff-man. This 
does away with any _ waits. 
Clipped to the white cardboard, 
along with the order slip, is the 
envelope or envelopes necéssary 
to a correct rendering of the sub- 
ject. -Many art departments do 
not pay their own way because 
expensive time is wasted. There 
is too much looking around, in- 
vestigating, research for data. 
How simple it is to correct this 
fault. 

Of late years that portion of 
the clipping bureau given over to 
a complete file of advertising in 
general may be looked upon as 
indispensable. “See what the 
competitor is doing with the same 
line,” is the spirit of this service. 

If a series of advertisements is 
to be prepared on motorcycles 
refer to the files; spread out the 
various campaigns of ‘the past 
year, and profit by this broad- 
gauge view of the field. It pre- 
vents unconscious duplication of 
ideas and compositions, and it 
provides for an accumulation of 
sales argument. 

No art-department clipping bu- 
reau should be without a file of 
what others are doing, as well as 
what its own organization has put 
on paper. 

In a like manner a file of 
techniques is valuable—ways of 
doing things, mediums, new pen- 
and-ink treatments adaptable to 
advertising purposes, snatches of 
poster stunts and display. One of 
the besetting sins of modern ad- 
vertising is the tendency to same- 
ness, the physical appearance of 
one account looks entirely too 
much like its neighbor on the ad- 
jacent page. 

A weekly résumé of many peri- 
odicals, with clipping done, year 
in and year out, brings surpris- 
ing results. 

The envelopes soon bulge and 
the files soon fill out. All the 
artistry and incalculable picture- 
wealth of the magazines are sort- 
ed out and put in practical form. 
A thousand editors have really 
made your bureau for you. 

“Get things right” is the slogan 
of the age and of advertising. 
Nothing makeshift endures. 
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OLOR puts life into dead black and 
white! Let us tell you how color 
may be made to serve you. 


THe Munro & HARFORD COMPANY =: 
Lithographers SS 
® Color r Print ters == 


NEW YORK 


amin Mn 
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WIN DOW CARDS are made particu- 


larly effective by the use of modern 
design. Color in broad, flat masses makes 
cards of this sort attractive, strong and 
readily seen—even at long distance! 


By proper handling, a single window card 
can be made more effective than an entire 
display of inappropriate design, as witness 
the examples of our work shown below. 


STANDING SIGN 
25" nigh By 20" wioe 


THE ORIGINALS 
= ARE 27 HIGH 





Hangers 
Cut-outs 
Counter Cards 
Window Displays 
L Box Tops 
Sones, a ——inA*", nt 


_Reliabl olens|| 
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UT-OUTS in odd shapes — figures 

holding actual goods—in short, win- 
dow and counter displays with an Idea 
that is practical — these are the kind 
dealers w7/] use—because they have real 
advertising value. 


The ‘‘ boys’’ shown below are displayed 
from coast to coast and are good examples 
of what a real idea can accomplish, as well 
as good examples of strong lithography 
in a few colors. 


HANGING SIGN 


16" HIGH BY 14! wide 


REPRODUCED IN 
FLAT COLORS BY 
LITHOGRAPHY 


Booklets 
Catalogs 
Color Inserts 
Post Cards 
Calendars 


niin 
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EXACT REPRODUCTIONS 
By COLOR PROCESS 
MADE OIRECT FROM 
THE osevecrTrs. 


prok shedlone exactness, use color print- 
ing by four color process—for size 
and strength, color lithography’s the thing. 


We specialize in doing color printing and 
lithographing that is Advertising ! 


We seek the opportunity to put before you 
the ways color may be best applied to some 
specific work you have in mind. Write us— 


THe Munro & HARFoRD COMPANY 


Lithographers 
&@ Color Printers 
416-422 WEST 33° STREE 


NEW YORK 
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The American Salesman Abroad 


The Qualities That Count For and Against a Firm Seeking Foreign Trade 


By Louis C. M. Reed 


Of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


I AM one of those, also, who 
believe that there is nothing 
mysterious or occult at all about 
foreign or export business. I do 
not know who started that. I 
do not know whether it was some 
of my brother salesmen who 
wanted to make out that every 
sale was like firing for 22 knots 
in a ghip’s stokehole, when it 
might have been like peeling a 
ripe banana, or whether it was 
started by, perhaps, some of our 
good friends, the exporters; but 
it is not mysterious or mystic or 
occult at all, and the same com- 
mon sense you use in your do- 
mestic trade should be applied in 
the development of export busi- 
ness, 

The longer I traveled in foreign 
countries the more I became con- 
vinced that the essential thing 
that is required is an understand- 
ing of life, if I may use the term, 
an understanding of human na- 
ture. That is the big thing. 


GREATER KNOWLEDGE OF FIELD 
NEEDED 


The question I am going to ask, 
which I have been wanting to ask 
for a great many years, but have 
always found myself in some 
other land when it has seemed 
most important to me, is: Why is 
it that the average American man- 
ufacturer who takes the greatest 
pains in constructing his goods 
just right, in the preparation of 
his advertising literature and his 
sales letters, will then turn around 
and appoint as his traveler abroad 
some Hicksville pallbearer with a 
three-days’ growth and a long, 
flowing tie, because he happens to 
understand the language, but who 
does not know the line from a 
large juicy slice of watermelon; 
or else he will go to the opposite 
extreme and select some genius 
from the molding-room, with a 


Portion of address before the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


jaw like an adding-machine and 
a freight vocabulary, who knows 
the line from basement to shin- 
gles and can lick any man who 
says he doesn’t? 

Now, I can answer that ques- 


tion. The answer is: Because the. 


American manufacturer, the aver- 
age manufacturer who sets out 
upon the choppy sea of export 
sales development, has never been 
abroad himself; or, if he has per- 
chance been abroad his oversea 


experience has consisted of a trip’ 


to Paris and up Montmartre in 
tow of a Cook’s guide, with his 
letter of credit strapped to his 
heart. And when he comes back 
you cannot possibly touch him on 
this question of export trade. He 
will not believe anything you say, 
because he has been there. That, 
possibly, is the answer to the 
question, because he himself has 
not been abroad at all, or thinks 
he knows it when he doesn’t. 

I maintain that any American 
manufacturer who is sufficiently 
seriously interested in the ques- 
tion of export trade development, 
should consider it just as impor- 
tant a thing for him to visit the 
countries he intends to supply as 
it is for him to visit his factory 
and know his machinery, and visit 
the domestic trade and know his 
domestic trade. 

If it is not possible for him 
personally to go—and here comes 
in this whole question—he should 
at least appoint as his export 
manager some man who himself 
has had wide experience in sell- 
ing the export markets, or who, 
at least, does not enclose a two- 
cent postage stamp when he wants 
a reply from the other side. 


- Some American. manufacturers 


think that if their man knows the 
line and the language that is all 
that is necessary; but there is 
something vastly more necessary 
than that, and that is a degree of 
culture and politeness and educa- 
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tion in dealing with the mani- 
cured merchants of foreign coun- 
tries; and every man in this coun- 
try, who himself has been abroad, 
I am sure will bear me out in that 
statement. There is no need of 
my telling you the value of the 
personal equation in a sale. You 
know it. But I tell you that the 
social factor in foreign sales, 
gentlemen, plays a far wider, big- 
ger part than most of us here in 
this hustling, bustling, get-down- 
to-business country of the United 
States ever dreamed of. It is a 
big part, it is a big factor in the 
sale. That is what I know, and 
that is what I am sure every man 
of export selling experience 
knows. 

In 1903, when I made my first 
extensive trip abroad, I used to 
wonder why it was that in some 
countries we Americans were 
about as welcome as a hair in 
the butter or, as some humorist 
said, as a wet dog at a picnic. I 
never could understand it until I 
began to analyze the situation, 
and I found that the average im- 


pression had been formed of 
America and Americans not by 
reading history but by coming in 
contact with a type of American 
salesman that was formerly sent 


into other countries. But those 
manufacturers who made those 
initial mistakes in the develop- 
ment of their foreign business 
corrected them as soon as the ex- 
ecutives themselves went into 
those countries and saw just 
what kind of people it was neces- 
sary to deal with; and then they 
soon found what type of sales- 
man was necessary to send there 
to successfully carry out the sale. 
So, to-day, you find among the 
older exporters a high represen- 
tative type of American gentle- 
man, and he is all over the world 
to-day. But the same mistake, 
gentlemen, is being made every 
day in the year. 

Suppose your representative re- 
ports that Smith & Company are 
not in the market. How are you 
ever going to know, back here 
five or ten thousand miles from 
that selling talk, exactly what hap- 
pened? Might it not have been 
that Smith & Company were not 


in the market because they may 
have heard your representative 
the night before tell a crowd of 
his friends what he thought about 
the whole country? We Ameri- 
cans, whose country is made up 
of all nationalities, can scarcely 
appreciate what that sort of thing 
means to a people who, for gen- 
erations, have been brought up in 
the same country. 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN MUST BE 


LIKED 


I want to say here and I believe 
this statement will be borne out 
by men of experience on the 
other side in the selling game, 
that if the average merchant 
abroad takes a dislike to your 
salesman he will see your goods 
in the seventeenth sub-basement 
of Limbo before he will place an 
order for them. That is just 
how independent he is; and I ad- 
mire him for it; because I feel 
that when business is conducted 
along fine, gentlemanly, courteous 
lines it is one of the rarest pleas- 
ures in this world, and ceases to 
be work at all; and that is why 
I am for it myself. 

This problem of getting the 
right kind of man to travel 
abroad hag always been a knotty 
one for solution. Many a sales- 
man has fluttered off on his first 
trip abroad for dear firm full of 
enthusiasm and farewell dinners, 
and then limped back, maybe a 
year later, with an eight-deck ex- 
pense account, and nothing to 
show for it but a little souvenir 
fan from Maxim’s. 

I want to tell you that no man 
knows his own capacity for—if 
I may use the slang phrase—for 
“cutting loose” until he has gone 
up against the foreign trade. It 
takes a man on his first trip prac- 
tically all of the time not to study 
the trade but to study himself. 
And the man who does not kriow 
his emotional mechanism and 
cannot find his emergency brake 
in time of need is headed hell- 
ward in the foreign trade. That 
is a fact, gentlemen. And the 
wise firm is the firm that hangs 
onto the men who have done the 
distance in fair shape and brought 
back some new business, because 
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It Does Both 


ction i E has said that a man’s vo- 




















cation is his business and a woman’s 

is her home. It might be added that 
a man’s avocation may be golf or motoring 
or gardening, but a woman’s is the reading 
of; fiction with a romantic flavor. 


More than 900,000 women find in 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
exactly the right combination of home- 
helpfulness and clean, wholesome fiction. 
This magazine’s circulation has been built 


up by offering the American woman what 
she knows she ought to have and also what 
she really likes. With both kinds of edi- 
torial matter included there isn’t much left 
for a magazine to do—is there? 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 


A. B. C. MEMBER 








THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 348 
subscribers in Hastings, Mich., exclusive of news- 
stand sales; 39 “subscriber-agents” represent us 
there. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has 113 
subscribers in Durham, N. C., exclusive of news- 
— sales; 9 “subscriber-agents” represent us 
there. . 
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these men have become acclima- 
tized. They represent an invest- 
ment that will bring compound 
interest. It is a very good test 
of character when a man can 
meet the pleasure-hugging envi- 
ronment of foreign cities, where 
every feminine eye is 100-candle- 
power easily, where some of your 
biggest customers are thoroughly 
cosmopolitan themselves, to put 
it very conservatively, and where 
some of the largest deals are 
framed up across the glasses, per- 
haps in some first-class restau- 
rant. 

I think it might not be a bad 
plan to alwavs remember in this 
matter of oversea salesmanship 
these things: 

When you are engaging sales- 
men for traveling the export 
markets see to it that they have, 
in addition to a knowledge of the 
line and the language, a fair edu- 
cation, good address, more than 
ordinary tact and diplomacy, a 
sense of proportion, some degree 
of social experience and consid- 
erable restraint in the use of the 
cuspidor—because there is no such 
thing as a cuspidor outside of 
America, 

Here is another thing that is 
quite important to executives: 
Do not write quibbling, nagging 
letters to men when they are ten 
thousand miles away. A United 
States postmark is a good thing 
to look upon when a man is far 
away from home and friends; 
but when it covers a letter of an 
irritating character it depresses a 
man abnormally. The same let- 
ter received here would not do it. 
A conversation would not do it. 
But get a’man away off in some 
other land where he knows no 
one and he is hurt and affected 
by that sort of thing. But I am 
not telling you not to do it for 
his sake. Do not do it for your 
own sake, because not only is the 
man benefited but you yourselves 
are benefited when you enthuse 
your men in the export field. A 
depressed man is not a good busi- 
ness man. Keep your salesmen 
enthusiastic. 

If your export manager cannot 
write his men about the business 
because he knows nothing about 


it hirnself, then tell him not to 
write them at all. You will get 
more business if he does not write 
them a line. 

There is another thing that I 
want to suggest. Do not sentence 
your men to spend a certain num- 
ber of months or years in a given 
country unless you expect them 
to cover only that country. If 
you have the right kind of men 
they will know there better than 
you do here when a given terri- 
tory is properly covered. The 
trade abroad is full of men sitting 
around the lobby smoking big 
black cigars, waiting for a 
steamer to sail, and when you say 
to them: “What is the matter, 
boys, aren’t you attending to any- 
thing?” they say, “I finished a 
month ago, but the Firm says I 
have to stay here until May 1st.” 
That is what I mean. 

Here is another one: Do not 
expect your salesmen, no matter 
how clever, to sell your goods if 
the goods are not suited to the 
export market. If an English 
salesman came over here and 
tried to sell the standard English 
shirt, and which is made so that 
you have to pull it over your head, 
he could not get a haberdasher 
here to buy it. He would want a 
coat shirt. And if the salesman 
couldn’t talk coat shirts, he 
couldn’t talk business. 

One thing more: Never write 
sharp or intemperate letters to 
your clients abroad. In the first 
place they do not understand 
such letters, and in the second 
place they do not want to. Be- 
sides, that sort of thing keeps 
your salesmen doing more apolo- 
gizing than a club-footed dancer 
on a crowded floor. 

If you send a man abroad and 
he does not do business, or you 
circularize the export field and 
you do not get returns, do not 
conclude forthwith that you can- 
not do business there. -Your man 
may not have been the right man, 
and your letter may not have been 
the right kind of letter. 

Use the same common sense, as 
I said at the outset, in developing 
your export business that you do 
in deyeloping your domestic busi- 
ness. 
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The American Magazine 
announces the appointment 


of William S. Carlisle, 


formerly New England 
Manager, as Western Ad- 


vertising Manager. 
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CIT'Y 


The greatest facts ever told man were voiced in parable. 


In the United States of America there is an invisible city. Hands ¢ 
not build it, yet its outline is as sharply defined and its substance as sol 
as Truth itself. A definition and solidity that cannot be gainsaid. 


The inhabitants of this invisible city are all women—and its battl 
ments are guarded by sacred rights, inalienable unto woman from tin 
immemorial. 


It is a mighty commonwealth. The sacred word has gone forth th 
more than five hundred thousand souls create its unique and — 
citizenship. 


There is no city like it in all the world. It was builded by a purpo 
that took deep root and became, through the years, inviolate, until to-d 
its power is great within the land. 


The individual lives of this invisible city are inspired by an impul 
a trait, a character, a desire that have given woman the place of hon 
in the realms of love and home. 


The inhabitants of this city are governed by one code—the law 
beauty and usefulness, they are devotees of life’s refinements, and th 
world’s merchandise is tribute to their desire. 


Manufacturers of every commodity known to civilization crowd cea 
lessly before the gates of this city. They cry their wares upon the ea 
of the inhabitants and spend vast sums to reach their appreciation. 


Every article—utility or luxury—for sale in the nation’s marketpla 
finds a ready purchase within this invisible city because it is a vast con 
monwealth of homes. Poverty is unknown there, and life’s utmost refin 
ment holds sway. 


“Home” is the password into this city beautiful and the insignia 
its heraldry is “housekeeping.” 


The name of this invisible city is enshrined in the mind and heart 
each inhabitant. It is an open sesame to a realm of usefulness and hel 
fulness, It is a name of power. Over five hundred thousand souls voi 
it constantly. It is the symbol of authority in a kingdom that is as old 
humanity. It carries a definite message—it stands for the concrete enth 
siasm, work, desire and appreciation of fifty times ten thousand wom 
—it is 


TThe Moder 
Priscilla 
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FAN INVISIBLE 
Ty (Continued) 


ntlemen— 
This parable holds a truth so valuable that every manufacturer with 
nds to sell and every advertising man who believes in specialization, 
snot, by the law of concentration and efficiency, afford to gainsay or 
etlook. 
The Modern Priscilla is the woman’s publication without rival because 
stands alone in a field that touches, embraces and exalts the intimate 
sonal and home life of every subscriber. 
The Modern Priscilla is a vade mecum, a guide, an inspiration appeal- 
to that dominant trait of feminine nature which expresses itself in the 
¢ and beautifying of home and of personal adornment. 
The Modern Priscilla holds its great intensive subscription list because 
is the one publication extant that a woman buys and believes in because 
one pre-eminent appeal—its specialization in fancywork—fashion—and 
usekeeping. 
The nation’s best womanhood demonstrates our case. Here are some 
ttling figures about the subscribers to The Modern Priscilla: 

86% are married, 

83% are mothers, 

65% own their own homes, 

95% keep house, 

30% own automobiles (68 different makes), 

97% purchase all household supplies, 

91% keep The Modern Priscilla indefinitely. 
Impressive! These figures only tell a part of the story. If you could 
msus ten thousand women to tell you the name of the publication most 
ful to them—The Modern Priscilla would easily head the list. 
The progressive manufacturer and his advertising counsel believe in 
wentration. Concentration is another word for specialization. Then, 
here can be found such an intensive medium for reaching a specific 
chasing power as The Modern Priscilla? 
Fancywork, the knitting and crocheting needles, the art of dressmaking, 
home-beautiful represent the life-trend of woman. Her nature craves 
pression in work that adorns her home, herself and children with the 
duct of her imagination and hands. 
From the forum of experience it is stated by a hundred manufacturers 
9 constantly find The Modern Priscilla one of the most productive 
diums on their list that no advertising schedule is complete unless this 

and compelling ‘sales-power is included. 

‘The Invisible City” can be made very real in profitable returns for 
t part of any appropriation ordained for this purpose. 


E PRISCILLA PUBLISHING COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 


he Modern 
Priscilla 
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Here is a tabulated 5-year report of 27 
advertisers, of 


Soaps and Toilet Preparations 


only, who are _ 
now using THE Moruer’s Macazine for 1916: 


1911— 4 used - - 4996 lines 
1912— 4 “ - 5882 “ 
1913— 6 “ ; 5808 “ 
1914—13 “ 9726.“ 
1915—14 “ - 8702: “ 
1916—27 used (7 months only) 13308 lines 

This statement does not include advertisers other than the 27 


using 1916 and should not be confused with the entire yearly 
totals of this classification. 


Do you get the real significance of these 
steady increases in advertisers and lineage of 
this class of advertising? 


Here is the Point: 
As desirable as any WOMAN is as a 
purchaser for personal needs, the 
MOTHER becomes a much more im- 
portant consideration as the buyer 
for her family and her household. 


600,000 of these mothers, buying continuously 
for themselves and for 600,000 homes, consti- 
tute the monthly readers of “HER Trade 
Journal ”— 


THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE 


Member Audit Bureau of. Circulations 


ELGIN -_ -__ Illinois 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Final Forms for AUGUST OUTING NUMBER close in Elgin June 20th. 





The Salesman’s Advance Card. as 
a Factor in Advertising 


How Some Representative Companies Put Selling Ideas into It 


By S. C. Lambert 


O what extent are salesmen’s 

advance cards being used and 
what is the value of this form of 
advertising? The writer recently 
sought an answer to this question 
and is passing on to the readers 
of Printers’ INK the results of 
his investigation. ; 

One dealer reports that not over 
twenty-five per cent of the sales- 
men who call on him use advance 
cards, but this by no means could 
be given as a fair average. It 
all depends on the line of busi- 
ness. For instance, in the jewelry 
trade nearly all houses get out 
some form of announcement, tell- 
ing of the proposed visit of their 
salesman. Specialty firms employ 


advance cards more than: jobbers 


or concerns that sell staples. Other 
houses send out announcements of 
this kind but haphazardly. Being 
a matter that it is not-absolutely 
necessary to attend to, they neg- 
lect it half the time. 

Many salesmen are opposed to 
using advance cards. They prefer 
to drop in on the buyer unan- 
nounced. They claim that it is 
not good tactics to let the buyer 
know that they are coming, espe- 
cially if he be unfavorable to their 
line, They say that in a case of 
this kind he may arrange to avoid 
seeing the salesman, or else per- 
fect the trenches of his objections 
so that they cannot be stormed. 
However, the percentage of buy- 
ers who will lock their private 
offices or sneak out the back door 
to avoid seeing the unwelcome 
salesman is very small, and this 
should not be considered a serious 
objection to the use of the ad- 
vance card. 


ORIGINALITY ESSENTIAL 
When the advance card delivers 
its message tellingly it is a worth- 
while form of advertising to em- 
ploy, and it is surprising that it 


has. been neglected by most of our i 


big business houses. Mailing out 
an ordinary card saying, “Our Mr. 
Jones will have the extreme pleas- 
ure of calling on you on the 12th 
inst., etc.,” does little or no good. 
But when originality and real sell- 
ing thought are put into an ad- 
vance card, it is a most effective 
way of breaking the ice for the 
salesman. Much improvement has 
been made along these lines of 
late, as will be seen from’the in- 
stances mentioned in this article. 
It will be shown that new possi- 
bilities -in announcement cards 
have been developed and that a 
salesman’s advance messenger can 
be something more than a post- 
card with a name and a date on 
the back of it. 

A few years ago the manufac- 
turer’s salesman who wanted to 
be really original and make every 
buyer burst his sides with laugh- 
ter sent out a card saying, “I am 
going to drop in on you March 1,” 
showing along with it a picture 
of a man tumbling out of a bal- 
loon. That was about as far as 
efforts to improve the stereotyped 
advance card ever got. 

The clever work which is being 
done in this connection at present, 
however, is a sufficient proof that 
the advertising managers of some 
concerns at least have - realized 
the value of this feature in influ- 
encing business. 

Ina great many cases, of course, 
the salesman himself is even more 
anxious than the house to keep 
his trade informed of his move- 
ments, especially if he is on a 
commission basis. The representa- 
tives of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, as well as many other firms, 
are paid a commission on business 
over a certain amount which they 
turn in during the year, and they 
are not overlooking any bets,. of 
course, in this connection. The 
personality of the salesman is thus 
given an opportunity to exert its 
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influence, for the dealer who has 
a warm spot in his heart for the 
traveler will not order direct, but 
will save up his business and turn 
it over to his pet salesman, so 
as to help him boost his stock 
with the house. 

For this reason the salesman is 
anxious to get his announcement 
to the dealer in a form that will 
prevent it from being overlooked. 
Since the salary of all salesmen 
is either directly or indirectly fig- 
ured on their sales, even though 
they may not be employed on a 
commission basis, many ‘salesmen 
realize that it is to their interest 
to get all the business they can, 
and they are finding that the prop- 
er use of the right sort of advance 
cards will often boost their sales. 

One of the most practical cards 
which the writer has seen is used 
by the salesmen of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, the big pharmaceutical 
house. The face of the card shows 
both the address and the an- 
nouncement, as follows: 

“Dear Sirs: Representing E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, I shall take pleas- 
ure in calling upon you about 

, and will appreciate all 
favors accorded me.” 

Then, below this, is the line, 
in black-face type: 

“Please note your shorts on 
other side.” 

The druggist who showed the 
card to the writer had suited the 
action to the word, and had a list 
of sixteen items written out. This 
not only saved the time of both the 
dealer and the salesman—for the 
former was able to look over his 
stock at his leisure, while the lat- 
ter merely had to copy the list 
into his order bock—but it served 
to.emphasize to the druggist the 
desirability of looking over his 
stock and noting the items which 
needed replenishing. 

A business such as the drug 
trade, where the number of items 
in stock is very large, gets an 
advantage from an advance an- 
nouncement of the salesman.. If 
he were to come in unexpectedly 
the. dealer would not be able to 
tell him what he was in need of, 
and it would take some time to 
find ott, Having due notice ahead 
of the salesman’s arrival, however, 


gives the merchant an opportunity 
to make an inventory ot that par- 
ticular section of the stock, so that 
he is ready to give his order when 
the traveler arrives without loss 
of time for either of them. 

This applies especially, of 
course, where the retailer receives 
an announcement from the repre- 
sentative of a house from which 
he buys regularly. A  stationer 
said recently that this is the main 
use he makes of salesmen’s ad- 
vance cards. Unless it is out of 
the ordinary, he keeps a card for 
no other reason than to mark his 
“outs” in that particular line on it. 


GORHAM COMPANY’S DIGNIFIED 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Most of the advance cards 
which go out are not enclosed in 
an envelope, but are mailed as 
post-cards. Two-cent postage is, 
however, used by some of the 
leading houses, especially in the 
jewelry field. The Gorham Com- 
pany, of New York, announces its 
men with a very handsome en- 
graved folder, carrying the follow- 
ing message, which is quite formal, 
in keeping with the style of the 
announcement and the dignity ot 
the firm: ‘ 

“Our traveling representative, 

r , will call upon you 
about —_—-—- with photographs 
or samples of our latest produc- 
tions. 

“We trust you will find an op- 
portunity to look over the line 
and favor us with your patroriage. 

“Very truly yours, 
“The Gorham Co.” 

This folder is sent by first-class 
mail. It has the appearance of 
being a most important message. 
Others in this field, among them 
David Belais & Company, the New 
York diamond merchants, and the 
Ansonia Clock Company, follow 
the plan of putting the advance 
card in an envelope, and thus in- 
crease its effectiveness. 

Inasmuch as the personal ele- 
ment is so large a factor in the 
relation between the salesman and 
the merchant, it is surprising to 
find so few manufacturers using 
the plan resorted to by the Ameri- 
can Optical Company, which sends 
out a handsome card illustrated 
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Advertisers in McCall’s 
Magazine get more than 
the interest of our readers. 


The McCall Editorial 
Helpfulness to our sub- 
scribers creates a confi- 
dence which makes adver- 
tising resultful in McCall’s 


Magazine. 
THE MCCALL COMPANY 


Advertising Manager 


— Met} hil 
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with a picture of the salesman 
who is going to make the call. If 
the dealer knows the man, he is 
glad to see him “mugged” in this 
way; if he doesn’t know him, it 
serves. to introduce him before he 
arrives. 

The salesman who is on good 
personal terms with the dealer 
knows that he isn’t going to be 
forgotten as soon as he leaves, and 
that if his customer has a chance 
to give him additional business he 
will do so. That seems to make 
the plan of Larter & Sons, of New 
York, who are in the jewelry busi- 
ness, worth while. The complete 
route-list of the salesman for a 
month ahead is printed on the 
card, with the names of the hotels 


cards for an effective presentation 
of its general proposition. A view 
of the factories is given, while 
the history of the business is sum- 
marized under the caption, “Near- 
ly a Century of Clock-making,” 
as follows: 

“The history of the New Haven 
Clock Company is largely the his- 
tory of clock-making in America. 
Almost a century has elapsed since 
Mr. Chauncey Jerome, the found- 
er of the New Haven Clock Com- 
pany, commenced making the 
clocks that carried the fame of 
the ‘Yankee Clock-maker’ over the 
five continents of the world. 

“Prior to his time English clocks 
were chiefly used in this country 
by those who could afford them. 

But Mr. Jerome’s 








FRANK M. WHITING & G. 
SO¥ 


“THE ORIGINAL LINE OF EXCELLENT VARIETY” 


inventions, the 
bronze _looking- 
glass clock, then 
the one-day brass 
movement, which 
supplanted the 
wooden move- 
ment, turned the 
tide of trade, 
opening the mar- 
kets of the world 
to these new 
time-telling —in- 
struments and 








DEALERS CAN’T HELP SEEING THE CURRENT PATTERNS THAT 


ARE PICTURED 


where he is to stop. This enables 
the jeweler with a belated order 
to catch the traveling man even 
after he has left the city, or, on 
the other hand, to anticipate his 
coming and send a hurry-up order 
to him in care of the hotel where 
he is scheduled to be. 

The salesmen of the, Interna- 
tional Silver Company are an- 
nounced with cards which are easy 
to send out, because the margin 
shows the twelve months and the 
thirty-one days. The date of the 
proposed call is checked, and, 
while this is not as emphatic a 
method of furnishing the infor- 
mation as some of the others al- 
ready mentioned, it is convenient 
to use. 

The New Haven Clock Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Conn., re- 
serves the back of its salesmen’s 


establishing the 
American clock 
industry on a 
firm foundation. 

“These milestones of New Ha- 
ven’s progress have been succeed- 
ed by others, each notable in its 
way. The Tattoo, the first inter- 
national alarm clock, was an 
epoch-making invention. The 
‘first stem-wind and _ stem-set 
popular-priced watch’ is another 
worthy achievement. The eight- 
day alarm clock, which needs no 
attention, no winding of either 
time or alarm for eight days, is 
a development that has established 
a record. Each of these improve- 
ments has meant considerable in 
far-reaching benefits to the mer- 
chant and the public at large, giv- 
ing them better clocks at prices 
within the means of all.” 

These New Haven Clock Com- 
pany cards perform a double serv- 
ice—announce the time when its 
salesmen will arrive and_do. a bit 
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Who Buys 
Power Plant Equipment? 


The bulk of it, nowadays, is used in connection 
with the generation of electrical energy. 


The 


Power and Operating Section 
of the 


Electrical World 


is published for and has the enthusiastic interest 
of those who are responsible for the economical 
generation of energy in lighting and power 
plants, whether owned by public service cor- 
porations, private interests or municipalities. 


HE buyers reached through this effective 
service include engineers who design power 
plants and specify the equipment; owners, 
superintendents, and operating engineers of power 
plants; engineers in charge of electrical equipment 
in industrial plants, railways, and large buildings; 
those who deal in motors and accessory equipment ; 
power solicitors of central stations and manufac- 
turers of motor-driven machinery. 
Your advertisement in the Electrical World will 
put your sales department in direct contact witlt 
these big buyers. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc., 239 W. 39th St., New York 


Electrical World Electric Railway Journal Engineering Record. 
Metallurgical & Chemical Engineering 


Members Audit Bureau Circulations 
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1916 
The Country-wide System 








Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of 
a plucked spring was elec- 
trically carried from one room 
to another and recognized on 
June 2, 1875. That sound 
was the birth-cry of the 
telephone. 


The original instrument— 
the very first telephone in the 
world—is shown in the pic- 
ture above. 


From this now-historic in- 
strument has been developed 
an art of profound impor- 
tance in the world’s civiliza- 
tion. 


At this anniversary time, 
the Bell System looks back 
on forty-one years of scien- 
tific achievement and eco- 
nomic progress, and gives 
this account of its steward- 


It has provided a system 
of communication adequate 
to public needs and sufh- 
ciently in advance of existing 
conditions to meetall private 
demands or national emer- 
gencies. 


It has made the telephone 
the most economical servant 
of the people for social and 
commercial intercourse. 


It has organized an operat- 
ing staff loyal to public in- 
terests and ideals; and by its 
policy of service it has won 
the appreciation and good 
will of the people. 


With these things in mind, 
the Bell System looks forward 
with confidence to a future 
of greater opportunity and 
greater achievement. 


& AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
| AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


7 One Policy 


One. System 


Universal Service 
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of boosting for its wares besides. 

Inasmuch as the furniture sales- 
mafi, carries no samples, but only 
photographs or blue-prints of what 
he has to sell, nothing is to be 
gained by waiting until he calls 
before telling the merchant about 
new lines, and hence a number of 
furniture manufacturers illustrate 
on their cards some item which 
they are featuring. 

The Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany, which is a leader in the 
manufacture of baby-buggies, 
shows’ a “1916 model” in colors 
on the cards which its salesmen 
are now using, the entire back of 
the card being utilized for this 
purpose. The effect of this ar- 
rangement is good. On the face 
of the card the name of the line 
is printed in green. 

The Steinman & Mayer Furni- 
ture Company, of Cincinnati, uses 
a halftone of an attractive buffet 
in the same manner, but the date 
of the call and the salesman’s 
name are shown on the same side 
with the illustration. 

The Simmons Company, of Ke- 
nosha, Wis., one of the biggest 
metal-bed concerns in the coun- 
try, evidently has given a good 
deal of attention to the design of 
its salesmen’s advance cards. 
black and white effect features 
the size of the plant, which gives 
point to the claim, “Simmons 
Service is Nation Wide, with 
Nineteen Branch Warehouses.” 

The Batesville Casket Company 
claims that it gets splendid results 
from its method of announcing 
its salesmen to the merchant. 
letter is written to the buyer, 
which he receives three days be- 
fore the salesman arrives. The 
letter plays up and arouses inter- 
est in some new or special article 
which the traveling man has to 
offer. . The salesman, himself, 
also sends a card to the merchant, 
in which he tells the date and the 
approximate hour that he will call. 
The style of this card is changed 
for every trip. One of the cards 
recently used showed a map of 
the Central States. The favorable 
position of Batesville was empha- 
sized. Another card contained a 
picture of George Washington’s 
funeral ceremony. 


salesman’s : visit. 


Running plant _ illustrations, 
where nothing is used with 
them to emphasize anything in 
particular, seems to be rather 
overdone.. In fact, some concerns 
take up the entire back of the 
card with a picture of their plant, 
without a word about the kind of 
goods or service offered. Plants 
may be interesting to the manufac- 
turer, but merchants are usually 
more interested in what the plants 
produce. ! 

Frank M. Whiting & Co., the 
North Attleboro, Mass., _ silver- 
smiths, present an attractive idea, 
artistically worked out, in dis- 
playing some of their current pat- 
terns, the illustrations being light 
enough to be used as a background 
for the announcement of the 
The descriptive 
phrase used under the pictures is, 
“The original line of excellent va- 
riety.” 

SALESMEN ADDRESS CARDS PERSON- 
ALLY 


The salesmen of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company inject a little per- 
sonality into their cards—and it 


should be remembered that, in this 


connection, personality is the lead- 
ing factor—by writing their cards 
by hand, the left half of the face 
of the card being used for this 
purpose. A card which the writer 
saw said, “Due in town on the 
23d. Right in line—always on 
time.” This was short and snappy, 
and was addressed to the buyer 
personally by the salesman per- 
sonally, and would seem to be a 
good deal more effective than 
“Our Mr. Blank will call on you 
on the 23d.” 

The idea for an illustration for 
an advance card used by the 
Julius King Optical Company, of 
New York, is something out of 
the ordinary. It shows in two 
colors a picture of a grip with 
an overcoat thrown over it. The 
words “Traveling Staff” are of- 
fered in explanation. While it is 
a sure bet that the traveling staff 
of this firm consists of more than 
a wardrobe and hand-baggage, and 
while it is true that a picture 
of something special in the optical 
field would be. more appropriate; 
nevertheless the illustration’ used 
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is an eye-catcher and possibly 
serves its purpose. 

Another New York firm, the 
Peerless Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, is using an advance 
card which has unique features. 
A portion of it is given to an- 
nouncing the date on which the 
salesman will arrive, and asking 
that the order be held for him. 
On one side of the card is a list 
of the products of the firm, head- 
ed by “Rainbow Packing,” printed 
in red to emphasize it as being 
the most important item the firm 
has to offer. A double rule -col- 
umn is run beside the list and 
in this the merchant is invited to 


card is also printed the statement, 
“One of us will call on you with 
Stacy-Adams Company’s line.” 
The Louisville Paper Company, 
a jobbing house of Louisville, Ky., 
has found it wise to devote a lot 
of attention to the salesman’s ad- 
vance-card idea. T. H. Stark, the 
advertising manager, has really 
got away from the old card plan 
almost altogether, using it only 
when he has no other idea to 
work on. The special card which 
he uses carries an illustration de- 
signed by Paul Plashke, cartoonist 
for the Louisville Times, whose 
work is well known in that terri- 
tory, and is consequently likely to 
be popular, re- 
gardless of 





Rainbow Packing 
Peerless Piston and 
Valve Rod Packing 
Rain-Besto Gaskets 
Rubber Belting 
Friction Surface Belting 
Air, Acid, Oil, Steam 
or Water Hose 
Rubber Valves 
Eclipse Gaskets 
Rubber Cement 
Bottle Filler Rubbers 


NEEDED 


right Prices. 


PLL BE WITH YOU 


“Johnnie on the Spot” 
on or about the 





JUST HOLD THAT ORDER 


You KNOW I. have the GOODS 
with the right Quality and the is a carefully 


Please check to jog your memory. 
Sincerely yours, 


where it is used. 
The drawing is 
humorous and 
usually gets a 


smile. 

r. Stark’s 
chief  depend- 
ence, however, 


written form-let- 
ter sent to the 
customers of 





Creamery Hose 
Matting & Tiling 


PLEASE CHECK PEERLESS PRODUCTS 


| each salesman. 














Ammonia Rings 





That is, a differ- 
ent letter ordi- 








narily goes out 


Ss PLEASANT INVITATION TO GET AN ORDER READY ra 
ne ee to each list, as 


“Please check Peerless products 
needed.” 

Advance cards that possess an 
element of novelty and, at the 
same time, are not freakish, usu- 
ally fill the mission for which 
they were intended. A _ clever 
card of this kind is being used 
by Branch W. Martin, who trav- 
els for the Stacy-Adams Com- 
pany. The card shows Mr. Mar- 
tin seated in five different posi- 
tions around a table, holding a 
conversation or rather smiling at 
himself. It looks as though there 
are five different men. On Mr. 
Martin’s back, in the only posi- 
tion in which his back is shown, 
appear the words, “On or about,” 
and under that is a blank white 
space to be filled in with the date. 
Toward the bottom of the pho- 
tograph there is a facsimile of 
Mr. Martin’s signature. On the 


the plan is to 
play up the personality of the in- 
dividual traveler. For instance, 
one of the men is named Bootes, 
and “Boots and Saddles” was the 
caption of a letter which was sent 
out recently, telling the buyers in 
his territory that Bootes was on 
the way. 

A typical letter was the follow- 
ing, sent just before Christmas: 

“McAdoo says about these war 
times: ‘The man who doés not 
buy when he needs it is foolish; 
the man who spends no money is 
a piker, and he who hoards it is 
a coward. A nickel in circula- 
tion is worth more to business 
than a hundred dollars in a sock,’ 

“You know Mc. 

“Wilson says, ‘Now is the time 
for every honest business to sail 
in. 

“You know Woodrow. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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How Mail Order Houses Can 
Save Money on-Stationery 


You have worked out a standard formula for the 
text of your form letters, but have you a standard 
for the paper on which the letters are written? 

Why not stop experimenting with paper so cheap 
that it weakens your message, or with paper so 
expensive that it eats into profits, and select once 
for all the right paper? 

Hammermill Bond has just the right quality, 
strength, texture and finish. Because the prestige 
of a great mill depends on the reputation of 
Hammermill Bond, its standard of quality does not 
vary. Hammermill Bond is stocked in all impor- 
tant centers and at the mill. 


ANINIEROI, 
w" BOND 


FREE—Write for big Portfolio especially for 
Mail Order Houses. It shows full size forms used 
by other concerns and contains much valuable data. 
Send for your copy. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. | 
ERIE, PA. a 
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—this shows how the _ : 
Cubans pack filler for Little Tom has just 


Tom Moore and Little fine Sumatra wrapp¢ 
Tom : as Tom Moore 


=. TOM MOORE 3" MTOM Moore 


LITTLE TOM S¢# LITTLE TOM S 
L) Onpeshsines » Ca. Disrrboeons 


THE UNIVE 


VERY city man that smokes ciga 
who uses baking powder rides i 
absorb impressions rides in the cz 


Whether you advertise to men, women, 


with Street Car Advertising. 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 


—this flexible —this simple hand m 
Tom Moore wrapper in clever hands 
grows in Sumatra Tom Moore his 
9,150 miles away some shape 


TOM MOORE i 
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—he uses this mild smok- 

ing Sumatra wrapper for 

both Tom Moore and 

Little Tom 
CIGAR 
1Oce 


ides in the street cars. Every woman 
ithe cars. Every child old enough to 


children, you reach all of your prospects 
ach them more frequently, for a longer 
inuously for a given cost than in any 








@of Car Advertising greatly exceeds that 
mvertising medium. 


ADVERTISING CO. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
Humboldt Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


—if they're not perfect, 
back goes the whole 
_ bundle to the cigar 
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Philadelphia is noted for 
a great many things, but 
principal among them is 
the fact that it is essentially 
a city of individual homes 


To possess upwards of 350,000 separate 
homes for a population of a million and a 
half indicates that practically every family 
can boast of its own individual roof tree. 

This is true not only of the city proper, but 
also of the contiguous suburban towns, pos- 
sessing an additional population of more than 
a million commuters who buy in Philadelphia. 

And the chosen newspaper in these homes is 


The Philadelphia Record 


A newspaper carrier delivered direct to a 
greater number of “‘worth-while”’ homes than 
any other Philadelphia newspaper. Naturally, 
this quantity of quality circulation has not 
been built up in a day or a year, but is a nat- 
ural growth, covering a period of nearly half a 
century and due to the exceptional character 
of ‘The Record,” daily and Sunday. 

When you come to Philadelphia—to sell 
or to visit—come and see us. 


ROWE STEWART, Advertising Manager 


The Philadelphia Record 


PHILADELPHIA 


* Chicago Representatives New, York Representatives 
Hasbrook, Story & Brooks Hashbrook, Story & Brooks 
Peoples Gas Building Fifth Avenue Building 
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“Tom Marshall says—he will 
work Hodgenville- next Saturday. 
He will afford you an opportu- 
nity to buy paper. 

“You know Tom: 

“We are all glad we’re living 
in the U. S. A. 

“Louisville Paper Company, 

“T.-H. Stark.” 

“P. S—Christmas Thoughts: 

“The Christmas spirit contains 
no bitters. 

“These are the days you have 
to hand it to the kids.” 

It is along the lines of Mr. 
Stark’s ideas that the greatest fu- 
ture development in the use of 
salesmen’s advance cards will take 
place. No matter how stereotyped, 
old-fashioned and ordinary an ad- 
vance card may be, it has some 
selling value—probably enough to 
pay its cost. But even a good 
card, used over and over again to 
the same trade, will in time lose 
its effectiveness. For this reason 
getting up the right kind of sales- 
men’s advance announcements re- 
quires much ingenuity. Sending 
out personal letters to the trade 
in advance of the salesmen will 
probably be found the solution of 
this question. These letters can 
be filled with selling punch and 
can be changed from time to time 
or varied to suit the occasion. 

Many salesmen ~have original 
ways of letting merchants know 
that they will call on them in 
the near future. 

It is a common practice for 
them to write personal letters, on 
hotel stationery, to their best cus- 
tomers or to good prospects. The 
letter will read something like 
this, “Will see you next Tuesday, 
old man. Am ravenously hungry 
for business and hope you can 
feed me.” Obviously a salesman 
hasn’t time to write many letters 
in this way, but the personal touch 
is bound to be pleasing to those 
to whom he does write. 

Many salesmen keep the require- 
ments of a few customers in mind. 
Hence a retailer often receives 
from a road man a letter some- 
thing like this: “Enclosed is an 
advertisement of one of the hard- 
ware stores in this town. Note 
how they feature our electric iron. 
When I am chatting with you two 


weeks from to-day, ask me to tell 
you how many of these irons this 
store sold in one week. It is sur- 
prising. I’m writing you about 
the matter now so that you can 
remind me to talk to you about 
it when I have the pleasure of 
calling.” As a stimulator of cu- 
riosity that letter is worth while. 


SALESMAN’S 
RUNNER 


SAMPLES AS FORE- 


Sending out samples before the 
advent of the salesman is an- 
other stunt that is becoming popu- 
lar. Many candy houses mail out 
a choice offering a week or so 
in advance of their salesmen’s 
routes. With it goes a note, read- 
ing about like this, “Put your teeth 
into the Teaser Bonbon which we 
are sending you under separate 
cover. It is something new. On 
the 18th of this month our Mr. 
‘Wells will give you an opportunity 
to buy this piece at eighteen cents 
a pound, It is retailing readily 
in most places for thirty-five cents. 
Some profit, eh?” There’s another 
idea in announcing salesmen, and 
there’s no end to the different 
ways in which it can be used. 

A dry-goods merchant told the 
writer that he received a Turkish 


‘towel in the mail one morning 
from a well-known Chicago whole- 


saler. With it came a letter from 
the firm’s salesman, saying, 
“Were you ever able to offer such 
a tremendous value in Turkish 
towels to your customers for 
twenty-five cents and still make 
sixty per cent profit? Well, you 
can do it now! I am figuring on 
selling you ten gross of these 
towels next Thursday. Splendid 
chance for you to run a big sale.” 
That is still another way of ob- 


‘taining the interest of the buyer 


in advance of the salesman’s com- 
ing. Dry-goods men make only 
a few calls each day, and it is 
therefore possible for them to 
work a stunt of this kind. 

I believe that enough evidence 
has been introduced to show that 
the subject of salesmen’s advance 
cards is a big field in itself, and 
that but comparatively few houses 
are making use of the many op- 
portunities for original and clever 
selling ideas which it offers. 








The Whimsical Twist That Makes 
Dull Copy Lively 


New Wrigley Campaign a Good Example 


By Cameron McPherson 


W™. WRIGLEY, JR., is wear- 
ing a great big, broad smile 
these days. He always does when 
one of his pet advertising “stunts” 
work out better than he expected 
—and his purchasing department 
has just given the printer an or- 
der which will bring the total edi- 
tion of his “Mother Goose Book” 
up to 6,500,000 copies, while its 
companion booklet “The Wrigley 
Spearmen” has passed the 3,000,000 
mark and is putting on steam like 
a __ locomotive 
coming down 
hill. School 
teachers are 
writing in for 
supplies of 
booklets for 
their younger 
pupils, dealers 
want more 
books than the 
company can 
spare, and the 
inquiries that 
are coming in 
through the 
company’s ex- 
tensive adver- 
tising for the 
books keep a 
small force of 
clerks busy. 
What is there 
about these 
books that 
makes them so 
popular? The 


ing that takes the public fancy? 
Well, let’s see. Mr. Wrigley 
puts it this way: “We wanted 
something with life to it—some- 
thing that would appeal to the 
children, so we decided. to bring 
our trade-mark to life by turning 
it into a Spearman. In our opin- 
ion copy that has a whimsical 
touch: to it gets close to people. 
It has a way of its own which the 
more serious, commonplace variety 
which grows on every tree lacks.” 
Being of this 
opinion, Mr. 
Wrigley pro- 
ceeded to put 
the thought in- 
to action, by 
having Jack 
. Stewart set to 
work and get 
out a Mother 
Goose _ book. 
This took so 
well that it was 
soon followed 
by the Wrigley 
Spearmen. 
Now there 
was_ nothing 
about Wrigley’s 
Mother Goose 
book that is so 
very different 
from the small 
army of Moth- 
er Goose books 
that have gone 
before — Mr. 





man on the 





Stewart simply 


street will quite GUM Is A PRODUCT THAT CAN STAND THIS chose Mother 


probably pooh- 
pooh the idea 
and label the books “nonsense.” 
The copy man, who lives in an 
atmosphere of dignity, will -hold 
up his hands in horror. The 
serious - minded manufacturer 


schooled in looking at business 
as a thing to be treated weightily, 
says little but thinks a lot—what 
is it about this kind of advertis- * 


COPY TREATMENT PROFITABLY 


Goose because 
she is. an insti- 
tution. He wanted a subject: that 
would appeal to the imagination, 
for every copy-writer knows that 
in the last analysis the most suic- 
cessful copy of this kind is that 
which has the strongest appeal to 
the imagination. 

This is one of the little big re- 
quirements in writing fancy-catch- 




















ing copy—it must appeal to the im- 
agination. Lorin F. Deland in his 
book: “Imagination in Business,” 
illustrates this nicely in his inci- 
dent describing the experience of 
Heinemann, the European pub- 
lisher. Heinemann it seems once 
noticed two doll peddlers standing 
side by side, selling toy dolls. 
“One of them,” says Deland, “had 
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ample of this appeal in the scram- 
ble of manufacturers to use Rose 
O’Neill’s Kewpie doll, while it was 
enjoying its run of popularity, to 
exploit their products. Both the 
advertisers of Kewpie garters and 
Kewpie candies would, no doubt, 
tell us that without the whimsical 
little kewpie to help sell these 
products, they would not have 
been able to dispose of nearly as 
much merchan- 
dise. While there 


a queer, fat-faced doll, which he 
was pushing into 
the faces of the 
passers-by, giving was no particular 
it the name of a relation of kew- 
well-known WOM-  «tiew do you do, gira pies to garters, 






















an reformer, then and boys, big and little still there was an 
prominatlyy be eee appeal to the im- 
fore the public. se want you to aginatién which 
His dolls were  seeournew book. q won its way into 


“It is illustrated in 
handsome colors 


the affections of 
the public with a 
minimum of resist- 
ance. More than 
one shopper has 
stopped at the 
counters of the 


s r i i ng seereye 
while the man be- 

side him who had  Yemeeand’vaiures, WE 
a really more at- why 

tractive doll, was 
doing compara- 
tively little busi- 


THE PERFECT GUM 
is good for everybody. 


ness. A thought “Probably you already know | “~~ large department 
. hese ‘delicious goodies 4 

occurred to Heine- Gut conatanane “|e stores to admire 

m — clean, wholesome, full- the life-sized kew- 





ann. 
“Calling the sec- 
ond peddler to 
one side, he said: 
‘My friend, do you 
want to know how 
to sell twice as 
many dolls as you 
are now selling? 
Hold them in 
pairs, two together 
in each hand, and 
cry them as “The 
Heavenly Twins.”’ 
The toy vendor 


pie used by the 
manufacturers of 
that garter to 
demonstrate its 
merit. This whim- 
sical dealer - help 
won a place on 
many a _ counter 
that a more com- 


monplace_ display 
could not have se- 
cured. 


It must not be 
imagined, how- 





somewhat grudg- 
ingly followed: his 
advice. It was at 
a time when Sarah 
Grand’s famous 
novel was at the 
height of its pop- 
ularity, and the 
title. of the book was on every 
one’s tongue. 

“Perhaps it was merely another 
case of good luck, but the ‘Heav- 
enly Twins’ were an instantane- 
ous success, and within an hour 
the vendor of the woman reformer 
dolls gave up the fight, acknowl- 
edging himself beaten and moved 
five blocks down the street to es- 
cape the ruinous competition.” 

e have a still more recent ex- 





THE “‘WRIGLEY SPEARMEN” AREN’T 
A BAD DEVICE FOR LIVENING IN- 
TEREST IN THE TRADE-MARK 


ever, from this ex- 
ample that all one 
has to do to get a 
whimsical touch to 
copy is to go out 
and borrow some- 
thing whimsical 
and put it in the 
ad somewhere.. Indeed, such 
a course would be likely to. 
produce quite the reverse of 
what was expected. Take the 
Kelly-Springfield tire ad appearing 
in recent magazines, for example, 
the one that shows the whimsical 
chap shoving a dollar bill down a 
crack in the sidewalk so as to 
make it worth his while to pull 
up the board and recover the lost 
nickel, If the creator of this copy 
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had just reached up in the clouds 
and pulled down some sort of a 
whimsical figure, merely as a de- 
coy to get attention, it would have 
lost much of its. selling force. 
The whimsical illustration ought 
to tie up to the text as in the ad- 
vertising of Herpicide. In the il- 
lustration of the discovery of the 
lone hair is‘a very good example 
of whimsical copy that has patent 
selling force. 

Of course it is easy to say get 
an illustration that has_ selling 
force, but as every advertiser who 
has tried knows, it is easier said 
than done. A veteran copy-writer, 
who has worked in almost every 
large agency in the country, and 
who has created a number of 
whimsical successes of the day, 
told me that it was getting to be 
an everyday occurrence for ad- 
vertisers to come into the agency 
with a Campbell soup ad and ask 
the copy chief to get him up some 
sort of a trade-characer like the 
Campbell kids. “One would get 
the idea,” he complained, “that 
such .trade characters grow on 
bushes like gooseberries.” ; 

The ability to create such char- 
acters as the Campbell kids is in 
great demand. Even if a man has 
such ability he cannot grind out 
characters to order. The long 
slim young man who used to ad- 
vertise Wiggle-stick was created 
by John Neal, who is quite well 
known for his work on L. Frank 
Baum’s “Oz” series of books. 
Mr. Neal worked for the Ayer 
agency for a long time, and in 
collaboration John F. Sowers cre- 
ated a number of whimsical hits. 
F. G. Cooper and Fontaine Fox 
are two other artists who are 
gifted in this direction, in fact, a 
number of advertising men say 
that the illustrations in “A Book 
for Burglars,” illustrated by 
Cooper owes its popularity to his 
whimsical treatment of his sub- 
jects. The difficulty of knowing 
where to get in touch with talent 
of this kind, and the ability to get 
results desired after you do get 
the right artist and creative talent 
lined up, is one of the factors 
that tend to keep whimsical adver- 
tising within bounds. 

Most advertisers like Wrigley 
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and Campbell who are making 
good with their appropriation by 
using fancy-catching copy, place 
their main reliance on the illus- 
tration. This leads us to the con- 
clusion that copy of this kind is 
primarily illustrated copy. But at 
the same time, there is a long 
string of advertising successes 
that must be chalked up to plain 
text. But it is text which the 
writer has taken pains to give a 
whimsical flavor. 

It is this same something which 
makes a well-turned jingle enjoy 
a long life. But unless there is 
real point to a jingle it has little 
to commend it as a good example 
of whimsical advertising. Some 
very pertinent examples of whim- 
sical jingles are to be found in 
Stanley Clague’s work on the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company’s adver- 
tising while he was with Ayer. 
“Lest you forget, we say it yet, 
Uneeda Biscuit” is a case in point. 
Another Uneeda Biscuit jingle 
that enjoyed a long run was: 


“Little drops of Water, 

Little grains of Dust 

Make the Common Soda Cracker 
Mighty hard to trust.” 


Similarly Fraser’s Spotless 
Town Jingles for Sapolio, and 
the Phoebe Snow, creations will 
always have a place in the heart 
of the public. They are both il- 
lustrations of how an ingenious 
copy-writer can take an otherwise 
dull drab subject and dress it up 
with an atmosphere of unusuality. 
Too much cannot be said of the 
resistance-breaking qualities of 
such copy, but it must be done 
well or it is better left alone. 


C. C. Graham With “National 
Sportsman” 


The National aero. Boston, has 
appointed C. Graham circulation 
manager. For a years he has been 
in the circulation department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 








“American Magazine”  Ap- 
points Western Manager 


William S. Carlisle has been ap- 
pointed Western a anager of 
the American Magazine e was for- 
merly New England manager of this 
magazine. 
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We Make the Largest Color 
Plates in the World 0 @ 





E have purchased the monster Levy Halftone Screen 
—the largest in the world —60 inches in diameter, 
awarded Medal of Honor at Panama Exposition. 


We are now prepared to make PROCESS PLATES in one 
or any number of colors up to 36 x 48 inches. 


This is another evidence of our progressiveness and the 
efficiency of our Service. 


Special rates on large work. 


“ELECTRO-TONES” — Our new halftone plate, any 


screen, for printing on antique stocks. Write for particulars. 





Electro-Tint Engraving Co. 
Plate Makers and Color Printers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























A. B. C. Plans for Greater Activities 
at Chicago Convention 


Revision of Membership Dues Starts Lively Debate 


ECONSTRUCT the board 

of directors so as to in- 
clude more advertiser and agen- 
cy members; change the by-laws 
so that a publisher misusing the 
A. B. C. can be temporarily sus- 
pended or permanently expelled; 


take steps more thoroughly to ac-. 


quaint advertisers with the im- 
portance of considering the qual- 
ity as well as the quantity side of 
an A. B. C. report and give a 
wider distribution to reports; de- 
cide what length of time should 
be allowed to elapse before an 
expired subscription ceases to be 
considered a renewal; look more 
closely into the methods of some 
circulation agencies with a view 
more accurately to define the re- 
“lation of the reader to the pub- 
lisher—these are some of the rec- 
ommendations made to the board 
of directors by various divisions 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions at its convention in Chicago 
on June 2. 


WHAT CHANGE IN BY-LAWS WILL 
EFFECT 


The feature of the meeting was 
the lively, but good-natured, de- 
bate which arose when the ques- 
tion of ratifying the proposed 
changes in the by-laws came be- 
fore the house. After a careful 
two-year investigation the bu- 
reau’s committee on membership 
dues recommended the following 
readjustments : 


Magazines and periodicals, including 
class, trade and technical, and farm 
papers, paying $4 week or more by 
semi-monthly or bi-weekly, to pay 10 
per cent less than the above weekly 
rate and published monthly, to pay 15 
= cent less than the above weekly 
rate. 

The above newspaper schedule to be 
considered as applying to six-day is- 
sues only. 

Twenty per cent of the above six- 
day rate for similar circulation to be 
paid for each Sunday, weekly, semi- 
weekly, or tri-weekly, issue. 

weekly or semi-weekly newspa- 
per not published in connection with a 
daily, to be charged at 60 per cent of 
the above six-day rate; a tri-weekly, 
75 per cent of the six-day rate. ° 
tate to be less than fifty cents a week. 


Some of the newspaper pub- 
lishers seemed to feel that such 
a change would work a hardship 
on publishers of seven-day papers 
in cities where the Sunday edi- 
tion had but little advertising and 
small circulation compared with 
the week-day issues. S. C. Stew- 
art, chairman of the committee on 
dues, explained that inasmuch as 
Sunday editions required a sepa- 
rate audit, and the cost sheets 
showed that the bureau had lost 
considerable money on this class 
of members in its two years of 
work, the committee had recom- 
mended this readjustment. After 
considering the question carefully 
the majority of the newspaper 
publishers present voted in favor 
of the adoption of the change in 
by-laws, the roll-call showing 
that out of 579 members voting, 
406 were in: favor of the change 
and 173 were against it. 

President Bruch in his annual 
report laid stress on the fact that 
the Bureau was fast getting on 
a strong financial basis with an 
adequate reserve to provide for 
special investigations when neces- 
sary. He _ particularly urged 
members to join hands in promot- 
ing the work of the Bureau, and 
pointed out that there is still a 
need for much education of ad- 
vertisers as to the use of A. B. C. 
reports. He urged advertisers to 
consider the economical features 
of the A. B. C. report. For less 
than eight cents an advertiser is 
able to secure a thorough report 
on a publication he contem- 
plates using, which is less than 
he can secure reports from any 
other mercantile agency that he 
knew of. As an outcome of Mr. 
Bruch’s remarks it was voted to 
appoint a membership committee 
to work in conjunction with the 
promotional department of the 
A. B. C 


Hopewell L. Rogers, in com- 
menting on his treasurer’s re- 
port, explained that while the re- 
a port showed a bank balance of 
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E have just one way in which 
we commence agency relations 
with an advertiser. 


Before we will act as advertising agents 
or prepare any advertising for a new 
customer— 


He must first engage us for an agreed- 
upon fee. 


Then we submit a survey, plan, and 
exhibit. This will represent our 
ideas as to how he should market his 
product. 


So, our own sales problem is to con- 
vince others who have marketing prob- 
lems that we are competent to make 
such a sutvey and that we are worth 


the price we charge. 


Write us that you are willing to listen 
while we try to prove it. We will be 
glad to discuss this at your office or at 
one of our offices. 

Hoyt’s Band Wagon No. 12 contains an article 
entitled “How Should an Advertising Agent Solicit 
an Account?” It gives a view point on the above. 


It is free to any executive, who writes on his own 
business paper. Others may obtain a copy for roc. 


Hoyts Service, Ine. 


i. VU. Hoyt, President 
Advertising and Salers Management 


116 West 32nd Street, New York 


14 Kilby Street Leader Buiiding 
ion Cleveland 
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$14,000 it must be remembered 
that out of this fund the bureau 
had to operate for the coming 
month. However, he explained 
that with the more efficient or- 
ganization which Mr. Whitman 
had developed the cost of audit- 
ing was continually decreasing, 
and judging from the comparison 
of expenses this year as com- 
pared with last, he was of the 
opinion that it would not be long 
before the bureau would be in a 
position to set aside a surplus 
fund for emergency purposes as 
the president had suggested. Such 
a fund, he believed, would enable 
the bureau to undertake extensive 
investigations when necessary, 
thus materially increasing the 
value of the service to advertisers. 

Russell R. Whitman was re- 
elected managing director by ac- 
clamation and his salary in- 
creased to $15,000—the amount 
which he refused to accept last 
year, as he did not feel at that 
time that the bureau was finan- 
cially able to add to its overhead. 
All the officers were re-elected by 
acclamation. With the exception 
of Burridge D. Butler all mem- 
bers of the board of directors 
whose terms expifed were re- 
elected. Frank E. Long of the 
Farmers’ Review, Chicago, and 
president of the Agricultural 
Publishers Association, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Butler, 
who found it impossible to con- 
tinue active work on the board. 
President Bruch announced at the 
opening of the session that the 
membership had: now reached the 
1,175 mark, as compared with 
978 members at the convention a 
year ago. . 





Chance for a “Sale” Here 


Lady—“I bought this cake of laundry 
soap here and it’s no good.” 

Merchant — “‘That’s _ nothing, you 
bought only one cake. I bought twenty- 
five cases of the darn stuff.”’—“‘T. P. A 
Magazine.” 


New Account for Philip Kobbé 
Company 


The advertising account of Lesher, 
Whitman & Co., New “York, clothiers’ 
trimmings, has been secured by the 
Philip Kobbé Company, Inc., also of 


New York. 
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Bent Bones and Boys 


Cincinnati, O., June 1, 1916. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

note in the May 25th issue of 
Printers’ InK a very interesting article 
by S. C. Lambert. I was disappointed, 
however, that the experience related in 
regard to Rice & Hutchins advertising 
did not prove that copy cannot be 
changed to an advantage. The reason 
I believe that the more human appeal 
copy failed to pull, if the ad submitted 
with the article is a fair example, was 
because the new illustration carries a 
double sense appeal. 

It is a law that if equal forces’are ap- 
plied in opposite directions to any given 
object the motion will be zero. The ad 
with the beautiful boy and ugly bones 
both prominently exhibited act as two 
equal forces pulling in opposite direc- 
tions, and the result can hardly be any- 
thing else than nil. 

The bones have one psychological ef- 
fect. The boy another. Each alone 
has _ pulling power, but taken together 
neither is eftective. 

The bent bones under a live boy re- 
calls for me a number of unpleasant 
memories, such as seeing a boy with his 
heel crushed by a turn-table, and a boy 
with his toes crushed by a wagon. The 
ad will appeal to the majority of human 
beings just the same as it does to me, 
although others may not analyze the ef- 
fect as I have attempted to do. 

It is my opinion that the two kinds of 
copy alternated would make a strong 
appeal. The Educator Shoe (the illus- 
tration at the bottom) is the thing that 
should be stamped on the subconscious 
memory of the public. Therefore if the 
other illustrations are varied and carry 
but one sense appeal, new copy, in my 
opinion, will not reduce but tend to in- 
crease sales. 

For example, cut the boy from the 
copy at the right (page 4, May 25th, 
Printers’ Ink) and paste over the feet 
of the copy at the left. Note the differ- 
ence between the double sense appeal 
copy and the single sense appeal. It 
would be interesting to know what ef- 
fect a material change in copy would 
make, but I do not believe the Rice & 
Hutchins experience should be taken as 
a test because the new illustration used 
is negative. 

E. E. Kirxpatricx. 





Changes at Hoyt’s Service 


Ralph L. Salles; for four years in 
charge of the production department of 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., New York, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
plans and service. He is succeeded by 
Herbert Watson as production manager. 
Chester J. Pike, manager of the Boston 
office, has been elected a director of the 
company. 





Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager Serso Corporation 


Frederick C. Fockelmann has been 
appointed .advertising manager of the 
Serso Corporation, New York, maker of 
a new outdoor game. 














A Simplified Price-list That Buyers 
Pay For 


Plumbing Supply House Gets Jump on Competitors by. Doing Away 
with Complicated Discounts 


[7 may sound foolish to talk 
about a price-list that drives 
away business, but for all that 
there are quite a number of them 
that do, so I am going to tell you 
about a big Chicago manufacturer 
who accidentally stumbled on the 
fact that his price-list was doing 
that very thing. Then I am going 
to tell you how he has been able 
to work out a plan that not only 
enables him to sell more of his 
products, but incidentally puts him 
in a position where he gets con- 
siderable business away . from 
competitors who have not yet seen 
the light. 

The story starts with a trip this 
manufacturer made some eight or 
ten years ago. He was out call- 
ing on the trade, making one of 
his periodical canvasses among 
plumbers, with the thought tucked 
away back in his head that by get- 
ting the buyer’s point of view in 
this way, he could so shape his 
selling methods that a larger share 
of the business might come to 
him 

On this particular day he was 
calling on a rough-and-ready cus- 
tomer in a small town in the Mid- 
dle West. He found his man 
seated in front of a stack of 
papers, and in no mood for con- 
versation. It transpired that this 
plumber was working on a con- 
tract for a good-sized school, and 
the cause of his perturbation was 
an innocent-looking price-list. He 
was in the middle of an estimate 
on a contract he was bidding on, 
and, try as he would, he simply 
could not find out what the prices 
in the price-list were; what he 
had to charge. No doubt the 
chief accountant back at the fac- 
tory could tell by a few minutes’ 
figuring what the prices really 
were, but accountancy is far re- 
moved from plumbing, and while 
a man may be a good plumber, 
it does not always follow he is 
a natural-born accountant. ' 
Evidently this particular 





plumber was among those not 
gifted in a mathematical direc- 
tion. He had not studied alge- 
bra, geometry and trigonometry, 
because the more he figured the 
further away he got from the 
price. By the time the cause of 
it all had got comfortably seated, 
he was all cleared for action and 
ready to take on all comers, es- 
pecially those who had to do 
with the system of discounts. 
And he told the manufacturer 
in the soft, kindly way that only 
plumbers have, just exactly what 
he thought of his price-list and 
his way of making a poor, hard- 
working plumber stay awake 
nights figuring discounts. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 


By accident the manufacturer 
had stumbled upon a big oppor- 
tunity. “Why can’t we work out 
some method of giving these 
plumbers the actual cost on the 
materials they buy, and do away 
with all this figuring?” he 
thought. Of course, it would be 
necessary to use some sort of a 
standard discount, as it would 
never do to let the poor con- 
sumer know what the plumber 
had to pay for his supplies, but 
he decided to think it over. In 
spite of all the seeming difficul- 
ties the manufacturer was well- 
enough sold on the magnitude 
of the idea to try earnestly to 
work it out. 

So for three years he thought 
over the idea, each month see 
ing some difficulty unsolved; 
working out some way to give 
the trade a standard price so 
that it could quickly figure the 
net costs. Finally, a few years 
ago, the company announced in its 
trade-paper advertising its new 
cost-figuring system for plumbers, 
and explained that full details of 
this new method of figuring costs 
would be explained upon request. 

This initial | announcement 


brought a flood of inquiries, as 
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might be expected. It opened up 
new worlds to the plumber, 
whose main worry in life was get- 
ting out an estimate. With this 
system — whatever it was—he 
could get more time with his 
family, he could spend time he 
formerly spent in working over 
estimate sheets getting a, line 
on new business—in short it took 
a lot of drudgery out of his work. 
Because it would do all these 
things, he was immediately enthu- 
siastic over the plan, and would 
have been willing to pay almost 
any price within reason for the 
system of accounting. No doubt 
he figured it would be a simple 
matter to tack the difference onto 
his customers’ bills anyway. Any- 
how, pretty nearly every plumber 
who knew of the firm and who 
read the trade-paper ad, wrote for 
the system. And here is what they 
found out. 


ALL STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON EVEN 
BASIS 


The company: pointed. out ‘that 
it had spent thousands of dollars 
and three years of time to work 
out a simplified system of figur- 
ing costs. Even after putting in 
all this time, it was found im- 
practical to issue a bound price- 
list, so the company had arranged 
to furnish such plumbers as would 
be willing to stand their share of 
the cost with an attractive, husky, 
loose-leaf binder. Then it would 
send to each plumber having this 
binder frequent sheets showing 
the prices'‘of all standard equip- 
ment, including its own line, 
worked out to actual cost, plus a 
working-percentage to disguise 
the price. Of course, it would 
mean mailing them sheets every 
few days, and postage-stamps cost 
money—but for all that they 
would be glad to let them in on 
this new method of estimating if 
they wanted to take advantage 
of the offer. All it would cost 
them would be $15 a year. 

Plumbers who were approached 
by salesmen also hastened to get 
a binder and pay their $15 to get 
the price-list sheets sent to them 
regularly. Before long several 
thousand plumbers were on the 
subscription list, and using guar- 








anteed prices instead of hunting 
through several different discount 
sheets, and then getting the prices 
wrong. Since then enough plumb- 
ers have subscribed and paid for 
the service to enable the com- 
pany to reduce the price to $10, 
and the price-list, while still hav- 
ing many problems before it, 
bids fair to become one of the 
biggest things this particular con- 
cern has ever done in the way 
of getting its full share of the 
business going out. 

In relating the experience of 
this manufacturer, it is not my 
purpose to give the impression 
that other manufacturers ought to 
adopt the plan bodily, because 
there are undoubtedly — peculiar 
conditions in dealing with plumb- 
ers that are not found in every 
line of business, but it seemed to 
me that perhaps the story might 
suggest to advertisers getting out 
discount sheets that it would pay 
them to simplify them as much as 
possible. A price-list that roils a 
customer up every time he tries 
to use it is not the best advertise- 
rang: a concern can have working 

or it. 





Canadian’ Press Association 
Elects Officers 


The Canadian Press Association, in 
session at Toronto last week, elected 
officers as follows President, J. G. 
Elliott, Kingston Whig; vice-presidents 
—Maritime Provinces Divison, APR © 
Burnett, Charlottetown Guardian; Onta- 
rio and Quebec Division. V. E. Morrill, 
Sherbrooke Record; Maniicha Division, 
E. H. Macklin, Winnipe; Yree Press; 
Saskatchewan Division, wy G. Cates, 
Moose Jaw News; Alberta and Eastern 
British Columbia Divisiou, R. Jen- 
nings, Edmonton Journal; Western 
British Columbia Division, John Nelson, 
Vancouver World; treasurer, George 
E. Scroggie, Toronto Mail and Empire. 





Join American Lithographic 
Company 

R. D. Crisp, formerly with the Lam- 
mers-Shilling Company, Chicago, has 
joined the American Lithographic Com- 
pany to cover the Michigan territory. 

e will travel from the company’s West- 
ern office, in Chicago. 

George M. Durham will represent the 
American Lithographic Company in the 
St. Louis territory, with an office in 
that city. He was formerly of the 
George M. Durham Company. 
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Paterson Evening News 


SELECTS INTERNATIONAL TROPHY 


Dimensions: 40 Inches High, 30 Inches Wide 


The City of Paterson, N. J., receives its share 
of the State School Tax on a pro rata hasis 
of average daily attendance. To boost atten- 
dance at the City Schools, the Paterson 
Evening News presented this silver cup to 
the City of Paterson, on condition that it be 
awarded to the school having the highest 
daily attendance. 


This oy is an adaptation of the National 
Sailing Trophy presented by Commodore p- 
Stewart Blackton to Atlantic Yacht Club. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
The World’s Largest Makers of Sterling and Silver Plate 
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‘‘The Family is the Heart of the Nation’’ 


The Family is your 
best customer— 


The Youth’s Companion’s | 
Circulation is measured by 
families, not by individuals 














Take Salesmen to Publis 
to Visualize Big Circul 


A. P. Babcock Company Adopts Unusual Tactics to 
Advertising 


ERY often it is easier to “sell” 

the dealer on advertising 
than it is to enthuse the sales 
force on the subject. Generally 
the salesmen are not opposed to 
advertising. They are only luke- 
warm. They have been getting 
along without it, and therefore, 
may not immediately 
see in what way it is 
going to benefit them. 
The Babcock 
Company, of New 
York, started to ad- 
vertise in 1915. While 
it had no reason to 
be dissatisfied with 
the co-operation re- 
ceived from its sales 
force, it felt that per- 
haps its salesmen did 
not have a full appre- 
ciation of the value of 
advertising and just 
what it was doing to 
help them. The con- 
cern has been making 
talcum powder fora 
number .of years. 
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How soft it makes your 
clothes feel to the skin! 
That's the wonderful 
smoothness and “slip” of 
the powder. 
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ink Plant 
coma 


Q 
the A. B. C.’s of a 
shown the ins and outs of the 
business. 

Realizing that not one traveling 
man in a hundred fully appre- 
ciates the meaning of “a mil- 
lion circulation,” the: 
salesmen were taken to a pub- 
lishing plant and there 
shown a million cir- 
culation. The sight 
of a million periodi- 
cals in the various 
processes of printing, 
binding, wrapping, 
etc., made a most pro- 
found impression on 
the men. When circu- 
lations are now spo- 
ken of in seven fig- 
ures, they are able to 
visualize just what is 
meant. While at the 
plant, the men were 
given an inspiring 
talk by the advertis- 
ing manager of the 
publication on’ the 
value of advertising 





Rub a bit 
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Even without adver- 
tising, it had achieved 
a good distribution 
and was selling in the 
neighborhood of three 
million cans a year. 
However, the firm 
knew that advertising 
would. greatly in- 
crease this businéss 
and it wanted its 
salesmen to see the 
matter in the same 
light. It, therefore, 
determined to start 
off the 1916 campaign, 
with a rousing sales 


between the finger and 
thumb. See how free from 
grit it is—how smooth and 
downy! 

How delicate and charm- 
ing! This exquisite fragrance 
is found only in Babcock's 
Corylopsis—the name has 
been imitated but not the 
fragrance. 

Insist upon Babcock's 
Corylopsis. Your money 
back if you're not satisfied 
+ We at your dealers (25 im Canada) 
tte two ee for eample and 


&P BABCOCK CO 
118 W. 14th Street New York City 





CLASS MAGAZINE COPY 


and the potency of 
circulation. During 
the convention the 
salesmen fraternized 
with members of the 
John O. Powers Com- 
pany agency, which is 
handling the account. 
This made the sales- 
men realize the mass 
of details that is in- 
volved in the prepa- , 
ration of an adver- 
tising campaign. This 
was all done to cor- 
rect the impression 
that the salesmen may 








convention, which 

was held about the first of Janu- 
ary. It is the only convention of 
the kind that the company ever 
held. Its main purpose was to en- 
thuse the sales force on the im- 
mense, and to them, undreamed 
possibilities of advertising. 








The salesmen were put through : 
8 


have had that adver- 

tising consisted in the printing of 

a picture and a few words on 
white space. 

As a result, the men were given 

a conception, first, of the ideas, 

plans and methods that are nec- 

essary to success in advertising 

and, second, of the circulation 
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that is bought to give currency to 
these ideas. 

Lastly, the salesmen were shown 
the inquiries that the advertising 
was producing. They were piled 
in heaps and the firm’s repre- 
sentatives were told to look them 
over. They saw what fine sta- 
tionery many of them were writ- 
ten on. They were told to look 
for inquiries from towns that 
they knew intimately. The men 
were surprised to see letters from 


This agreement applies to both 
the dealér and the consumer. 
Any person who buys Babcock’s 
Corylopsis and doesn’t like it can 
get his money back. If the deal- 
er finds that his stock of this 
talcum is not selling, he can re- 
turn it and get his money from 
the manufacturer. These offers 
are unconditional and have no 
strings attached to them. The 
salesmen are not allowed to let 
their enthusiasm for the advertis- 


 — =a 
J Nee 
oS 


THIS PILE OF REPLIES TO THE ADVERTISING SERVED A DOUBLE PURPOSE: IT CONVINCED 
THE SALESMEN OF THE PULLING POWER OF ADVERTISING, AND, REPRODUCED 
IN A FOLDER, ACTED AS A DEMONSTRATION TO, DEALERS 


people with whom they were ac- 
quainted. 

The effect was magic. The 
doubts any of those salesmen may 
have had about advertising was 
soon rooted out and supplanted 
with enthusiasm. The climax of 
the convention was the announce- 
ment that each month of 1916 a 
bonus of $25 would be paid to the 
man who showed the biggest gain 
in his territory. This firm sells 
its talc under a money-back ar- 
rangement that gives the salesmen 
a most effective talking point. 


ing lead them to overstock the 
dealer. They are supposed to 
sell him only what it is reason- 
able to expect him to be able to 
re-sell. The company has confi- 
dence in its advertising, and by 
studiously avoiding loading the 
dealer, the abuse of the return 
privilege is minimized. 

In its present advertising cam- 
paign the company is taking ad- 
vantage of a principle in sell- 
ing that retailers have been using 
for many years. 

‘It is one of the greatest ideas 
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The 


0A... number of 


Harper's Magazine 
will be the much-sought ~ 


Midsummer Fiction Number 


It is the August Fiction number 
that always has the largest circu- 
lation of the year, save that of 
the Christmas number. It offers 
advertisers just the right audience 
under just the right auspices and 
at a most impressionable séason. 


Advertisers invested more money 
im the July number 
: June 
“ “ May “ 
than in any corresponding numbers 
published in the past nine years. 
Forms close 


July first 
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for stimulating the sale of a com- 
modity that has ever been devised. 
First used by shrewd independent 
merchants, it has been improved, 
and I might say perfected, by 
chain and department _ stores. 
Briefly stated, the principle is 
this—push goods the hardest 
when they sell the easiest. 

The old-school merchant de- 
voted most of his energy to push- 
ing the sale of slow-moving mer- 
chandise. He gave it the best 
part of his store. He let it have 
valuable window space. It mo- 
nopolized his advertising and the 
time of his clerks. His creed was, 
“The stuff that is in demand will 
sell anyway. Therefore let us 
push the goods that are not sell- 
ing.” It is true that the mer- 
chant of the new school uses 
heroic methods to get rid of stock 
that is not maintaining the rate 
of turn-over that has been set for 
it, but he does not let his ac- 
tivities in this connection inter- 
fere with the more important 
function of his store, which is to 
sell what is selling. 

Let us take, for example, an 
article that has a fair sale all 
through the year, but that sells in 
tremendous quantities at a cer- 
tain season. In the modern store 
small space will be devoted to 
this article. It will be featured 
very modestly in the window dis- 
plays, advertisements and other 
selling efforts of the store. How- 
ever, as the time of the big sale 
of the product approaches, the 
selling methods of the retailer 
gradually become more aggres- 
sive. Display space is increased. 
It is given more prominence in 
the windows and more attention 
in the advertising. When the 
season of the article’s large con- 
sumption arrives, it is featured in 
massive displays in the front of 
the store. It is given solid win- 
dows and perhaps exclusive ad- 
vertisements. These methods ena- 
ble the well-managed store to turn 
large quantities of merchandise. 

I have spoken of the old school 
and new school merchant, as 
though the former were entirely 
out of existence. Unfortunately, 
however, many dealers, perhaps 
the majority are still in the pri- 
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mary grades and know nothing of 
the methods used by their com- 
petitors who have graduated ‘into 
higher schools of merchandising. 

By getting up certain selling 
plans, the manufacturer can not 
only assist the up-to-date retailer, 
but best of all he can induce the 
less modern merchant to apply the 
force of this sales-increasing idea 
to his business. 


PLAN AWAKENS SLOW DEALERS 


Perhaps the greatest good that 
is derived from these. campaigns 
that are intended to intensify the 
sale of a product during a certain 
week or in some other limited pe- 
riod of time, is that they awake in 
many of the slower retailers a 
realization of the great fact that 
the time to push an article is when 
it is selling the fastest. 

These are the ideas that are 
vitalizing the Babcock advertising 
campaign. An elaborate selling 
plan has been worked out to en- 
able the dealer to put unusual 
stress on the sale of Corylopsis of 
Japan Talc Powder from June 24 
to July 1, which will be known as 
“Babcock Week.” This idea of 
a “week” is, of course, not new, 
but a new twist is being given it. 
Talcum powder is a fairly good 
seller all through the year, but it 
is bought in especially large quan- 
tities during the hot months. 
There is very little difference in 
the methods the average dealer 
uses in selling Talc Powder in 
January from those he uses in 
July. A couple dozen cans will 
be found on his show case every 
month in the year. Occasionally 
he may put a few cans in the 
window. He will tell you that 
Talc is always in demand and 
that there is no need to push it. 
His sales on the item pick up 
during the hot weather, but he 
thinks this is only natural, and 
never stops to think how many 
times greater those sales would 
be, if the newer methods of mer- 
chandising were used. “Bab- 
cock Week” is intended as an 
object-lesson to the laggard 
dealer in the possibilities of in- 
tensive selling. It will show him 
how to speed up his talc sales, as 
the hig retailers do it, at the be- 
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ginning of the heavy season, and 
it is hoped that he will be taught 
a principle of permanent value 
as a result of the demonstration. 

The most important part of 
the week’s merchandising is a 
window display, which is more 
than ordinarily attractive. It is 
composed of three panels, exe- 
cuted in many colors. The first 
panel shows an Oriental scene, 
indicating the fragrance of the 
powder. The third is an Italian 
view, used because picturing the 
source of the raw material. The 
middle panel links the other two 
and shows a girl in the act of 
using the advertised product. 
With the display goes a window 
strip which announces that a free 
sample of the talc will be given 
inside. The distribution of sam- 
ples in this way on such a large 
scale is a radical departure in this 
field, and the experiment will be 
watched with much _ interest. 
“Babcock Week” comes just at 
the period when the magazine ad- 
vertising is the heaviest. 

It is thought that the force of 
the advertising, combined with 
pull of the window and the giving 
away of the samples, will induce 
the dealer to display “Cory- 
lopsis” well, both in his store 
and windows. At any rate, if 
the retailer does all the mer- 
chandising which the event re- 
quires of him, he will be learn- 
ing the principle that the com- 
pany wants to teach him—push 
hard when the demand is the 
greatest. 

This concern is following a 
definite plan in the sending out 
of its window exhibit and sam- 
ples to the retail merchant. The 
distribution of the product is 
pretty thorough. It is on sale in 
most retail stores that carry tal- 
cum. It is realized that if all of 
this display material were sent 
out broadcast a great deal of it 
would not be used. While there 
are no statistics on the subject, 
it is estimated that from 25 to 50 
per cent of the advertising that 
is sent out to the dealer, unso- 
licited, is wasted. To avoid this 
the manufacturers are requiring 
the merchant to ask for the dis- 
play. He is furnished with two 





postal cards that he can use for 
this purpose. One of these is 
to be sent in if he orders from 
a jobber. The other is a com- 
bination card, that can be used 
for advertising for factory ship- 
ment, a special assortment of the 
talc or the material for the 
week’s merchandising. In every 
case the retailer has to ask for 
the display, either by mail or 
from a salesman. In sending the 
postal, he has to use his own 
stamp. The company, therefore, 
knows when it receives a request 
from the dealer for the exhibit 
material that he is sincerely in- 
terested and that his co-opera- 
tion may be depended on. 

No great attempt is made to 
“sell” the display to the retailer. 
If he is not interested enough 
in the sales-developing plan that 
the company proposes, it is as- 
sumed that it is useless to try 
to do anything with him. The plan 
of campaign was announced to the 
trade through a broadside, which 
showed the window display, re- 
duced, of course, but reproducing 
the original colors. The broad- 
side tells all about the current 
advertising and shows some of 
the advertisements that are ap- 
pearing. A photograph of a tre- 
mendous pile of inquiries, re- 
ceived from past advertising is 
also shown. 

Though the advertising career 
of this company has been brief, it 
already sees that the energetic 
methods which it is now using are 
opening up a whole field of un- 
touched business. A new vitality 
has been put in the business. The 


whole organization has been 
speeded up. At that the appro- 
priation is not large. Small 


space, usually of 50 to 100 lines, 
is used in several women’s pub- 
lications, throughout the length 
of the best selling season. While 
distribution of the powder is so 
widespread that the soliciting of 
inquiries in the advertising is not 
important, they are sought never- 
theless. The company has two 
reasons for doing this. Flaving 
a lot of inquiries coming in every 
day, has a tonic effect on the 
sales force. But the more im- 
portant reason is to get a sample 
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DRESS UP 
was a national sales slogan from March 27th to April 8th 


for more than 5,800 merchants in 925 towns and cities 
in 47 states, who bought more than 4,500,000 lines of 
advertising space in 1,241 daily newspapers with an 
aggregate daily circulation of more than 22,000,000 


copies—with estimated readers, therefore, exceeding 
60,000,000—more than half the population! 


This Spring, 1916, DRESS UP 

was started and developed 

solely 

through the initiative and persistent encouragement 
of the four 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS— 


Comen’s ear 
MENS WEAR 


CUS APPARFL 
Daily Crade Record 


because of their prestige with their more than 25,000 
subscribers—(net, paid-in-advance, non-duplicating )— 
exclusively among makers and distributors of textiles 
and clothing for men, women and their families. 


Readers of Printers’ INK who are interested in in- 
vestigating the possibilities of influencing the 

buying habits of the American public—men and women— 
so far as concerns clothing and the materials entering 
therein, are invited to call at the office of the 

DRESS UP BUREAU, 822 Broadway, New York, and 
examine the classified data. regarding the remarkable 


DRESS UP movement indicated above. 


A sixteen-page leaflet, describing the results of 

the Spring DRESS UP to merchants and newspaper 
publishers, will be mailed without charge, on request. 
Write on business stationery, please, to address in 
preceding paragraph. 
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Zhe gains made during 
the past ten months prove 
surely that the 


CHICAGO HERALD 


as published by Mr. 
James Keeley, is the one 
newspaper in Chicago 
that the people want, and 
which pays advertisers 
best, and which is grow- 
ing the fastest. 


From August Ist, 1915, to May 31st, 
1916, a period of ten months, the 
Chicago Herald gained over 
159,000 lines in EASTERN foreign 
advertising. It made a similar 
gain in Western foreign advertis- 
ing, a wonderful gain in local dis- 
play advertising, a gain in circula- 
tion which put it twenty thousand 
ahead in paid circulation of the 
third morning paper and which 
makes it now second in the morn- 
ing field in quantity of circulation, 
the first in quality of circulation. 
You cannot cover Chicago with- 
out reaching the Chicago Herald 
family of over 600,000 people. The 
paid circulation of the Herald now 
exceeds 200,000° Daily, 250,000 
Sunday. 
Be sure and put the 
Herald on your list for all adver- 
tising going into Chicago. 

CONE, LORENZEN & 

WOODMAN. 


Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City 


New York 
Atlanta 





Chicago . 





of the talc into the hands of the 
prospective consumer. It is be- 
lieved that many people can be 
induced to send for a sample that 
would not take the trouble to go 
to a store and buy a can. In sell- 
ing its product this manufacturer 
has two main talking points—the 
unusual fragrance of the powder 
and its extreme smoothness. It 
is desired to get people to try 
a sample, so that these two qual- 
ities can be brought out. 

The success of this new adver- 
tiser in a field where it is gen- 
erally regarded that all of the 
big opportunities have been 
seized, shows that there are un- 
realized dormant possibilities in 
nearly every business. While this 
concern was a big factor in the 
talcum field before it started to 
advertise, of course advertising 
has greatly increased its sales, and 
this without cutting into any of 
the business of the other big con- 
cerns in the same line. The ag- 
gressive promotion created entire- 
ly new demand. After all, the per 
capita consumption of talc is 
rather small, and there is undoubt- 
edly room in the field for still 
other advertisers. 


Agency’s Clients New to 
Advertising 


The Atlas Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, has recently secured the fol- 
lowing accounts: Metropolitan Type- 
writer Company, Brooklyn; Nicole de 
Paris, Bondelite Company, Reed Shop, 
Inc., and Six-in-One Fuse Plug Com- 
any, all of New York, and the White 

ing Squab Products Company, Vine- 
land, N. J. None of these concerns 
has ever entered upon an advertising 
campaign before. 


Pittsburgh Agency Reorganized 

Barker, Duff & Co. is the name of the 
reorganized Pittsburgh agency of Simp- 
son, Showalter & Barker, Inc., which 
has been in business five years. Re- 


centiy Mr. Simpson retired from the 
company and Mr. Showalter disposed of 
his interests. 

. L. Barker remains president of the 
reorganized company and William H. 
Duff, 2d, is secretary. 


J. S. Smith Joins Western 
Office of “Harper’s Bazar” 


J. Sherwood Smith, who has been at- 
tached to the home-office soliciting staff 
of Harper’s Basar, has joined the West- 
ern staff at Chicago. 
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District of Columbia Fraudu- 
lent Advertising Law 


President Wilson has signed the 
Adamson fraudulent advertising bill, 
applying to the District of Columbia. 

he bill, which differs from any State 
law, is as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful in the 
District of Columbia for any person, 
firm, association, corporation, or adver- 
tising agency, either directly or in- 
directly, to display or exhibit to the 
public in any manner whatever, whether 
by handbill, placard, poster, picture film, 
or otherwise; or to insert or cause to 
be inserted in any newspaper, magazine, 
or other publication printed in the 
District of Columbia; or to issue, ex- 
hibit, or in any way distribute or dis- 
seminate to the public; or to deliver, 
exhibit, mail or send to any person, 
firm, association or corporation any 
false, untrue, or misleading statement, 
representation or advertisement with in- 
tent to sell, barter, or exchange any 
goods, wares or merchandise or any- 
thing of value, or to deceive, mislead 
or induce any person, firm, association 
or corporation to purchase, discount, or 
in any way invest in or accept as col- 
lateral security any bonds, bill, share 
of stock, note, warehouse receipt, or 
any security; or with the purpose to 
deceive, mislead, or induce any person, 
firm, association or corporation to pur- 
chase, make any loan upon or invest 
in any property of any kind; or use 
any of the aforesaid methods with the 
intent or purpose to deceive, mislead 
or induce any other person, firm, or 
corporation to employ the services of 
any person, firm, association, or corpora- 
tion so advertising such services. 

“Sec. 2. That prosecution hereunder 
shall be in the police court of the 
District of Columbia upon information 
filed by the United States District At- 
torney for the District of Columbia, 
or one of his assistants. 

“Sec. 3. That any person, firm, or 
association violating any of the provi- 
sions of this act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $500 or by imprisonment 
of not more than sixty days, or both 
fine and imprisonment, in the discre- 
tion of the court. A corporation con- 
victed of an offense under the provi- 
sions of this act shall be fined not more 
than $500, and its president or such 
other officials as may be responsible for 
the conduct and management thereof 
shall be imprisoned not more than sixty 
days, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 4. That all acts or parts of acts 
inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 
pealed.” 


Burdick Advertising Manager 
Glidden Varnish 


Harry C. Burdick, for several years 
assistant advertising manager of the 
American Multigraph Sales Company, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
¢ mg Glidden Varnish Company, Cleve- 
land, 





ADVERTISING 
TO THE RICH 


+ 

ie 
N selling to the comfortable classes 
in Great Britain a lot of waste 


advertising is cut out by realising 
what ‘‘Class’’ means to the Britisher. 


Except Russia, there is no civilised 
country where class distinctions are 
so clean-cut—where the class-line is 
so little liable to be overstepped. 


Advertising in Great Britain to 
people with money cannot be 100 
per cent. efficient without using the 
accepted papers of the moneyed class. 
These people read the dailies and the 
popular papers too; but they read 
them in an altogether different spirit. 
A manufacturer will never win their 
confidence until he indicates fairly and 
squarely that he knows his goods are 
for the educated, the moneyed class 
—by .advertising in the papers of 
that class. 


For three generations to read 
‘*PUNCH”’ every week has been the 
distinctive hall-mark of this class in 
the British Empire. There are two 
sorts of people in the Empire—those 
that read ‘‘PUNCH”’ and those that 
don’t. All the moneyed people are 
in the first class. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 





ee & Straus, Brooklyn. 


_——American 


List of House-organs of the United 
States and Canada 


Nearly 800 Firms Are Now Issuing Such Periodicals 


HREE years ago PrinTERS’ 
InK published a list of house- 
organs then being issued, and calls 
for the issue containing the list 


were received long after it was _~Armour & Co, 


out of print. The number of* 
house periodicals has increased so 
tremendously in the meantime 
that it is necessary to print the 
present list in three parts. 
scribers are requested to notify us 
of omissions; it may be found 
advisable to print a supplemen- 
tary list of these at a later time, 
for surely in such an undertaking 
it would be impossible to make 
the list complete. 


“News.” 
_Acker Co., n+ mg , Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Acker Weekly.’ 
Adams, Byron S-, Washington, D.C. 
“Adams’ Impressions.” 
_——~Addressograph Co., Chicage. ‘Address- 
ograph-er. 
Mich. 
d Pail.” 


_ Co. 
Brush and 

Alexander Bros., Philadelphia. 

Alexander.” 

Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
ork. “Institute Wire.” 

as. * & {Cory Co., Pittsburgh. ‘The 


Aighe Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
a Aids. 


Grand Rapids, 


New 


N. J. 
American Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio. », Baker 


“Ginger.” 
American Blower Ge... 
Service.” 

American Dru ae Syndicate, nny J 
Island City, oice Salesman.” 
American Ever Ready. Works, Long Is- 
land & City, N. Y. “Eveready En- 


Express Co., New York. 
“American Express Service.” 
American Gas achine Co., 
Minn. “American Light 
American Hoist & Derrick Co, St. Paul, 
Minn. “Crosby Clipper,” “American 
Lawyers’ 


Bulletin.” 
Co., Cleveland. 
“Good Counsel.” 
American Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 


Detroit. 


“Yarns.” 


_-—American Multigraph Sales Co., Cleve- 


land. “Layman Printer.” 
_American Optical Company, Southbridge, 


ass. ‘‘Wellsworth-” 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio. “Armco Triangle.” 

American Sunday Magazine, New York. 
“Modern Retailer.” 

American Type Founders’ Co., 

York. “American Bulletin.” 

American Vanadium Co., Pittsburgh. 
“American Vanadium Facts 

American Wine 
“Cook’s Imp.” 


New 


ei -“* Metal, Construction Co., 
Sub-, Y. “Art 


Atchison, 


: Bache . Co, 5 Ss New York. 


“Sirocco _.«Baker-Vawter 


, Albert Lea, Banbetger & 


_“Barcalo Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ews. 
Co., St. , ary Mo. ein Stuns Co., 
lin Messenger.” 


y-American Writing Paper Co.,, ,Holyoke, 
Mass. ‘Progressive Papers.’ 

Ansco Co., Binghamton, N. Y. “Por- 
trait.” 

Antrim, C. W., & Sons, Richmond, Va. 
“Antrim—for Grocers.” 


Chicago. “Armour 


“Ger- 
New York. 


J amestown, 


Magazine.” 
Arcady Press, Portland, Ore. 
ber’s Ink Pot.’ 
Arnheim, Marks, Inc., 
“Arnheims.” 
N. Metal Service.” 
Aspeciagad Manufacturers Co., 
Ia. “The Chore Boy.” 
Association of Commerce, 
“Chicago Commerce.” 
Association of Commerce, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. “Progress.” 
Association of Commerce, Peoria, IIl. 


“Peorian.” 
Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
System, Chicago, Ill, “The 


a 
tlantic, Gulf and West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines, New York. “Agwi Steam- 
ship News.” 

Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., New York. 
“Atlantic Terra Cotta 

Atlas Portland Cement Co. ., New York. 

Atlas Almanac,” ‘‘Contractor’s Atlas.” 


Waterloo, 


Chicago. 


ways 4 


“Bulletin of the A 
Ane, Bros., Dallas, Tex. 
way 


it Bureau of Circulations, anne 
“The ft Ill, HE 


The High- 


“The 
Bache Review.” 

Baers’, Canton, Ohio. ‘pe Facts.” 

Baker ‘Chemical Co., J. T. » Panionrete, 

“The Chemist Analyst. 

Importing Co., inneapolis. 


“‘Whooperup.” 
Co., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. ‘“B-V Journal.” 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, 
Md. “Baltimore & Ohio’ Employees’ 
Magazine.” 

Baltimore - Maryland Engravin Co., 
Baltimore. “Pictures With Ideas.” 
a aan Packet Co., Baltimore, 

Md. on Liye Magazine.” 
‘o., L., Newark, N. J. 
“Counter Currents.” 
Bank Notes Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Get- 


“Bank Notes.’ 
“The 
Spark.” 

Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, 
Mich. “Battle Creek Idea,” “Wel- 
fare Bulletin.” 

Bauer & Black, Chicago. “Keeping Up 
With the Profession.” 

Bauer Bros., Springfield, Ohio. “Meats 
from Cotton Seeds. 

Bayne, ‘Jas., Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bayne Bulletin. 


Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, | hiladelphia. “Telephone 


Berlin, Ia. “Ber- 


ting Together.” 


arnes- -Crosby Co., . Chicago. 
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CAdvertising: Mlustrations 


MONROE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

















An Idea That Is Making Good 


> THE 
‘jaar, KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 





FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
' Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 
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“A Second Color in 
Booklet and Catalog 
Advertising” 





A 


Color 

in Booklet 

aud Catalog Advertising 
and 

TICONDEROGA 

Special Magazine 











"THIS latest Ticonderoga book- 
let is a demonstration of the 
advantages of two-color print- 
ing in booklets, catalogs, and 
other forms of Direct-by-Mail J 
Advertising. 


It shows how some of the most 
progressive advertisers in the 
country are using the second 
color to increase the returns from 
their printed matter. 


A copy of this booklet should 

be on the desk of every buyer of 
printing. Write us today on 

your business letterhead and we 

will send you yours. 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP & PAPER CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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ge long-established 


house of Coleman & 
Company, Norwich, 
England, makers of 
WINCARNIS, the 
famous tonic, have 
invited us to co-op- 
erate with them in 
selling this product in 
the American market. 
To the manufacturer 
of a good tooth prep- 
aration, a skin soap, 
perfume, cold-cream 
or any toilet specialty 
of merit this organ- 
ization is equipped to 
extend a practical and 
profitable service in 
broadening the sale 
and distribution of 
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at 42nd Street 
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(To be continued) 


Decorated with the Order of 
the Golden Sheaf 


John H. Fahey, publisher of the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Evening Post, and until 
recently president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has 
been decorated by the president of the 
republic of China with the Order of the 
Golden Sheaf. The honor was con- 
ferred upon him in recognition of his 
services in extending the commercial re- 
} aren between China and the United 

ates. 
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: | Catholic National Monthly 
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Sl F. W. HARVEY, Jr. 


General Manager 


4 JAMES K. BOYD 


Advertising Manager 


LEE & WILLIAMSON 


- Eastern Advertising Representatives 


. WALTER U. CLARK 


Special Automobile Representative 


EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICES 
Flatiron Building ~ - ~ New York 


_ GENERAL OFFICES 
; | 223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Division 
Sales Manager 


—a man who will organize and 
control a division selling force of 
high grade men. 





AAT 


rity 


PELL 





—a man of strong personality— 
who can convince America’s big- 
gest business men that they need 


our product. 


—a man whose personal finances 
are evidences of his own stability. 


HE corporation, of which I am general 

sales manager, is well established and 
successfully marketing an office appliance 
of proven superiority. It needs a division 
sales manager. 

If you think you can qualify, write me 
(of course in confidence), giving all facts 
that might aid our arriving at an under- 
standing. State your past record and 
whether you are able to finance yourself. 
If your application looks good, we will ask 
you to visit us for first hand confirmation 
of your ability. Address 


INNA 





AL HT 








‘*General Manager’’ 
Box 478 Printers’ Ink 
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Offset Rising Costs by More Brains 
in the Copy 


Advertising Results, and Not Advertising Costs, Should Be Kept Clearly 
in Mind 


By Charles W. Hoyt 


I HAVE been wondering who 
started all this talk about the 
higher cost of printed matter. 

Years ago, when I was with the 
packers, whenever the cattle mar- 
ket went up, of course, we had 
to put the price of our dressed 
beef up. It was our practice to 
telephone for.the newspaper re- 
porters and tell them that beef 
was going up. We did that on the 
theory that it helped the retailer. 
Finally we came to the conclusion 
that it was not good business. We 
gave it to the newspapers so much 
that we actually scared the Ameri- 
can public away from beef; and 
it was nearly two years before 
we brought the cattle industry 
back to where it belonged. 

They are talking about the high 
cost of gasoline, and I venture 
to say that about ten per cent 
of the prospective automobile 
owners are scared away. 

I wonder if the sellers of such 
things as ink and paper and en- 
gravings are not talking too much 
about costs going up, and perhaps 
driving away good buyers of 
printing and advertising. Are 
they not talking too much about 
the cost, and letting the buyer 
lose sight of the result of good 
printing and advertising? The 
buyers of printing and advertis- 
ing are a little bit like the story 
of the two negroes: these two ne- 
. groes were fishing on the end of 
a dock and one of them fell over- 
board. The other fellow com- 
menced to jump up and down and 
yell and weep. white man 
asked him what was the matter, 
and the darky said that his com- 
panion had fallen overboard. 
“Well,” the white man said, “what 
do you care so much for? One 
negro less doesn’t make any dif- 

Parts of an address before the Tech- 


nical Publicity Association of New 
ork. 


. efficient members go. 


ference.” “No,” said the darky, 
“but he had the bait.” I am a 
little afraid if you don’t look out 
you may frighten away some users 
of good printing, which means ad- 
vertising. 


BRAINS THE IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Results are much more impor- 
tant than costs. The extra cost 
of ink and paper can be discount- 
ed by the results that you obtain 
if you use the right materials plus 
the right sort of brains. 

Have you forgotten the way 
business was fifteen months ago, 
say about September, October and 
November of 1914? I remember 
distinctly one morning, as I was 
coming on the train, that I talked 
with one of my brother advertis- 
ing agents. “What do you think 
of the situation?” I asked. Said 
he, “I tell you what I did two 
weeks ago. I brought all of my 
employees into the meeting (he 
employs about sixty). I told 
them that I was going to cut every 
person’s salary, including my own, 
twenty per cent.” Well, gentle- 
men, I thought of that man’s re- 
mark for several weeks. Then I 
called my employees together. I 
told them that I was not going 
to cut their salaries then; but I 
advised them to be ready, because 
I might have to cut their salaries. 
Then we did let some of the less 
I remem- 
ber, also, an interview that I had 
with one of my customers. I re- 
member that I insisted the condi- 
tions were more or less imaginary, 
and this man got very hot over 
it. He insisted that I was wrong; 
he insisted that everything was go- 
ing to the bow-wows; he spoke 
of the New York newspapers and 
claimed that all of them had dis- 
charged at least one-quarter of 
their help, including, particularly, 


their advertising solicitors. 
1 











They came 
to ‘try it out’ 


It was no great trick 
to get them on trial. 


These accounts all 
“tried out” The 
Theatre Magazine 
since Jan. Ist, 1916. 


American Piano Company 
Teller & Company 
George B. Evans 
Forsythe Waists 

The Gossard Corset 
The Hartmann Trunk 
Ide Collars 

The Knox Company 
Lackawanna Railroad 
La Boheme Perfume 
Palm Beach Cloth 
Rawak Hats 

Standard Oil Company 
United States Tires 
Willys-Overland Car 


The trick came in 
holding them 
through immediate 
demonstration of re- 
sults. 


They stayed 
—on proof 


THE 
THEATRE 
MAGAZINE 


PAUL MEYER 
Advg. Manager 


8 WEST 38th. STREET 
New York City 


After July ist 6 East 39th Street 
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Suppose paper, ink and plates 
do cost more to-day—we have the 
business now and we have the 
money to pay for them. One of 
the reasons that printing and 
everything else is high is because 
people have the money to pay for 
it, and they are spending the 
money. You could hardly give 
away this same printing and ad- 
vertising fifteen months ago. A 
few months ago you could not in- 
duce one of your executives to 
spend money for advertising un- 
less they were obliged to spend it. 
The trouble is that the fellow 
who has something to sell is 
afraid of the higher price, and 
he is talking to keep up his cour- 
age. 
A few days ago I attended a 
dinner given by an organization 
to its salesmen. They were dis- 
cussing the matter of higher prices 
and of the new ‘prices which had 
just been put into effect. One, 
of the oldest salesmen got on his 
feet and said that he had an apol- 
ogy to offer the boss. He said 
that two weeks ago he had met 
the boss at Chicago and had been 
told of a new set of prices. He 
had immediately gone up in the 
air and declared that his business 
was ruined, and he told the boss 
that he knew the goods could 
not be sold at that price. “Well,” 
said the salesman, “that night I 
took the train to Cleveland to call 
on three of the biggest jobbers 
with whom we do business. Every 
one of them bought at the higher 
prices and bought heavier than 
ever before. Now I am here to- 
day to offer my apologies to the 
boss, and to tell you salesmen that 
it is all nonsense to be frightened 
over prices.” 


EFFICIENT DISTRIBUTION NECESSARY 


However, I will grant that ad- 
vertising material is high, and 
that, whether high or low, we 
should be as efficient as we pos- 
sibly can in the distribution of it. 
Do not look too close at costs: 
how much will it accomplish? You 
do not care what a thing costs— 
it is what it will produce. 

I remember when I was first 
sent out by Mr. Armour to take 
charge of one of his branch 
































houses I found in that house, up- 
stairs, a large amount of what we 
call dealers’ helps, signs, etc. It 
made me feel that there was 
something wrong. Since then 
careful co-operation has improved 
that situation. The weakest thing 
in the advertising department was 
the way they were wasting litera- 
ture. What was the reason for 
that? It was lack of tie-up be- 
tween the advertising and sales 
departments. 

I spent two days of this week 
going over the market plan of a 
$25,000,000 corporation. They had 
a catalogue which costs them 
$12,000 to print. I would not pre- 
tend to say how many they get 
out; but they cost at least one 
dollar each. Yet that firm did not 
have a single leaflet or any part 
bulletin for anything in that cata- 
logue. They served about fifteen 
varied industries, and the only 
thing they could send was this 
great big beautiful book. It would 
really almost suit for a text-book 
in a technical school. So I would 
recommend, as another means of 
eliminating waste, some 4, 5, 8 or 
10 page bulletins or inserts cover- 
ing parts of your products. Do 
not mail catalogues to everybody. 
Ask them first if they want one. 
A catalogue costs twenty-five 
cents. That twenty-five cents 
would pay for six well-printed 
bulletins advertising parts of the 
catalogues. When people inquire, 
send them a catalogue. 

I am willing to admit that in 
my own work I have allowed my- 
self more and more to use elab- 
orate printing. This is because 
of association with other men 
who work with me. These men 
see elaborate work brought out 
by: other firms. They notice that 
the art work on this is better— 
which means more expensive— 
than ours; they notice that the 
paper stock is better. Accordingly, 
they are influenced to try to do 
equally well. 

But the great point of the 
whole thing is that it is not neces- 
sary, in order to make a piece of 
advertising effective, to have it 
over-expensive or too elaborate. 

It is not the mailing-list always 
that is the source of the waste. 
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Service to 
Advertisers 


We are co-operating with hos- 
pital advertisers by issuing week- 
ly a bulletin of information cov- 
ering new construction, equipment 
and supply purchases, changes in 
buyers, etc. 


The manufacturer who is using 
display space to educate: the buy- 
ers in this field and is following 
up prospects furnished by our 
bulletin can hardly fail to profit. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


is doing just one other thing 
more important to advertisers 
than furnishing this information 
service, and that is getting out 
the livest, most readable and 
most helpful paper in the field. 


That accounts for its remarkable 
growth, for its steady increase in 
popularity, and for the fact that 
at the conventions it is quoted by 
speakers as the authority on the 
topics with which it deals. 


If you are selling the hospitals, 
we can help you. And, by the 
way, we have the only medium 
which covers the rapidly increas- 
ing field of the industrial hospi- 
tals. 


Crain Publishing Company 


(Incorporated) 
Louisville, Ky. 
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PREPAREDNESS 


The advertiser is a believer in preparedness when he has 
proven by a trial campaign that his goods are right, his 
prices are right, and his copy has the selling punch. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Best Proving Ground 


Prove your goods in New England. See how they line 


up against similar articles in the market. 


How the people 


here pass on the merits of your goods and note whether 


they come back for them. 


Prove your prices in New England to the public and to 


the dealer. 


They may be too high so your sales are lost, or 
too low and your profits lost. 


Prove your copy in New England. It may be just the 


right appeal so you are assured of success. 


It may miss 


the mark by a hair so it gives you a chance to aim again 


before all is lost. 


A trial will point the right way. 
You can reach the Seven Million people here through 


Home Daily Newspapers 
SAFE—SURE—SPEEDY 


If all New England is too big, try in these 12 which 


are of the best. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20,944. 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000: 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 9,957 "A. s %. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000. 


Union and 
MANCHESTER, N. H. Tonkde 
Daily Circulation 27, 705. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. 


LYNN, MASS., eon 
Daily Circulation 15,2 
Population 89,336, with sidieaiie 100,000. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. and Mercury 


Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid. 
Population 109,000, with sabeebe 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., +h 
Daily Circulation 20, 021 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. UNION 
Daily Circulation 29, 59 
Population 100,000, with, suburbs 250,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT., Post and 


Telegram 
Daily Circulation 31, 000—A 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16,8 800. 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


NEW HAVEN, CT. REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 19,4 
Population 150,000, With suburbs 175,000. 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation §,963. 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000. 


WATERBURY, Bh gBEPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation "8,7 
Population 73,144, ali suburbs 100,000. 
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Lots of money is wasted because 
the right copy is not on the mail- 
ing-piece. I have proved to my 
own satisfaction that a good story 
can be effectively carried, even if 
it is done without elaborate: art 
work or expensive printing. Some 
of the strongest advertisements 
that appear are page advertise- 
ments which have not a single 
picture. in them. It-is not art, 
it is not paper, it is not printing 
that determines the success of the 
mailing-piece. They all contribute, 
but. the great thing is to tell the 
story properly, put brains in the 
copy, use common sense about 
a and you will obtain the re- 
sults. 





Durant Heads General Motors 


On June 1 the resignation of Charles 
W. Nash as president of the General 
Motors Company was accepted by the 
executive committee, and W. C. Durant 
appointed his successor. Mr. Durant 
organized the company and was active 
in its early affairs. 

It is announced that Mr. Nash will re- 
tain his other offices until the end of the 
General Motors year on August 1. 
These offices include the presidency of 
the Buick Motor Company, Olds Motor 
Works and Oakland 
pany. 


‘ 


Bathing Device in Newspapers 


“Kapo Kantsink Swim-wings” are 
being advertised in newspapers of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago through the Bell-Nugent agency of 
Boston. There is a possibility that sev- 
-~ other cities will be added to the 
ist. 

The “Swim-wings” are made by the 
Kapo Mfg. Company, Boston. They are 
fitted with “specially treated kapok,” 
says the copy, “a vegetable fibre from 
Isle of Java. Kantsink kapok is four 
times as light as cork.” 


L. N. Mitchell Goes with 
Sickler Company 


Lucullus N. Mitchell, for five years 
affiliated with the publicity printirig de- 
partment of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, has become associated with the A. 








. Sickler Company, Philadelphia 
printer. 
Cooke Leaves Richmond 


“Journal” 


Charles B. Cooke, general manager and 
founder of the Richmond, Va., Evening 
Journal, has sold his interest in the 
poner to S. T. Clover, of California, who 

as been elected president of the com- 
pany. 
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HAVE YOU A PET 
PLAN? 


Try it in Portland, Maine. This 
is the leading city of the state, the 
jobbing centre, and one of New 
England’s finest cities. 


Conditions are just right here 
for a trial campaign. You can put 
your pet plan under a microscope 
and watch it work. The 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


is the only afternoon daily in 
Portland, Maine. 


It can do more for an advertiser 
than any other medium in Portland. It 
has a greater circulation—by a mile— 
than any other Portland daily. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 





GROWING! 


GROWING!! 


~ GROWING!!! 
BRIDGEPORT 


**The Essen of America’”’ 


What is the use of trying to tell 
about how Bridgeport has grown. When 
the tale is finished it has grown s0 
that the tale has to be told again. 

Bridgeport is called on account of 
this growth “the wonder city,” “the 
magic city,” “the marvelous city,’”’ etc. 

The point ofall this is, in plain 
English, Bridgeport is so prosperous 
that it is worth while for every adver- 
tiser to advertise in its great daily, the 


Post and Telegram 


A daily that keeps in step with its city. 
Largest Connecticut Circulation! 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Printers and their Specialties | 
Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 

| of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 


; ve is the first im- 
portant feature in 


ADS 


that help you deliver the 
message which they carry. 
Day and Night Service. 


HURST « HURST CO. 
dverti: and Printers 





Our Embossing 


is satisfactory to 


AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


—why shouldn’t we 
satisfy you ? 
May we hear from you? 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 





Typesett 
145 West asth Street, New York 
PRINTING 


READ COMPANY 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


' Possesses the confidence 
of the most critical buyers 
of printing in the world 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 


OU should deal with a Printer 
who has ideas and can make 
intelligent suggestions. 


THE LOTUS PRESS 


WM. F, ANDRES, Pres?. 


130-134 W. 24th St., New York 
) Chelsea 971 


“Printing That Makes a Hit’’ 





Gummed Labels— 


Used on your mail and express 
packages can be more readily 
addressed on a typewriter when 
the labels are in perforated rolls. 
If you use gummed labels, 
send us samples of ated 


labels and ask for our 
catalog and prices. 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 


54 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 


O PRINTER can 

please everybody, 
but we are satisfying 
a long list of buyers 
‘of printing. 


THE KALKHOFF CO. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 








E materialize 
your mind’s eye 
“seme of your copy. We 
ve specialized in this 
work for 8 years. 
Day and Night Service 
C. E. RUCKSTUMHL, INc. 


Typographic Service 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 


. CHARLES 





Many of America’s prominent adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies like the 
George Batten Co., J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., Frank Seaman, Inc., Federal 
Agency and others requiring High Class 
Booklet and Catalog Work 
Use The eam 
FRANCIS PRESS 
Printers Ne PRINTERS’ INK 
minster ve <a tpt fol ad 
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Advertising 


y Mi | eae 
THE STERUNG ENGR SNcaaNG OS CO 


& 
NEW YORK CITY 


Artists - Engravers 
ZOO WUUAM ST. lOTAVE we 36m ST 
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Engraving - Designing - Fledtvore ae. 





site | 


Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


Agents 
pera ee EN eee) ee es 


| 
| 
and Publishers Be 


TAKE US UP 


We no 4 we'll beat every cut you ever 
had made, both in QUALITY and in 
the TIME it took to make it. 

Send us your next piece of copy and 
we'll prove it,—any TIME,—DAY or 
NIGHT. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


‘“*PLATES FIT TO PRINT” 





Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 


ELECTRO LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


BENJ. W. WILSON, Pues’? 
A. W. MORLEY, JR., Trzas. 


Photo - Engraving 
COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


411-415 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephones—2350-2351 Beekman 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited our business 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. : New York 


“The 
Colorplate Engraving.Co. 


J.E. Rhodes, Pres. Sil West 43e4StNY. 





Quality Color Plates 








JENTIF 
PRGRAVING 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 








FINE PLATED 











ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 
IN CANADA 


Save Duty— 
Save Express— 
Save Delay— 


by having your Canadian elec- 
trotypes made in Canada by the 


RAPID’ ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
345 Craig St., W. MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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Registered U, 8. Patent Office 


A YOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





PRINTERS’ Tne EUsETenine ComMPaNy 

ers. 
OrFice : 185 Sameue Avenvugz, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President ont’ Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and omen ly R. W. Lawrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Horxins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers, 

Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
Jackson Blvd., J.C. Asptey, Manager. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Juxius Matuews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager, 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A.D, McKinney Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 











Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months, Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; half peas, $37.50; 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. 





Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








NEw Yorx, ‘Jone 8, 1916 





Advertising = the really ex- 
clusive inner cir- 
Vales oe Em: cle of New York 


phasizing the pysiness it is 
Obvious considered bad 
form to emphasize the obvious. J. 
P. Morgan & Co., B. Altman & 
Co., and Tiffany have no signs 
over their doors. It is said to be 
the supposition that anybody who 
deals in millions knows where 
Morgan holds forth—and Morgan 
does not care to traffic in paltry 
thousands. As for Altman and 
Tiffany, not to know where they 
are is to confess ignorance of 
Fifth Avenue—and surely nobody 
worth while would care to 
acknowledge such a shortcoming. 
Yet during the last few years 
some respectable fortunes have 
been built mainly on putting ad- 
vertising emphasis on the obvious. 
For example: Barathea silk has 
been used by makers of men’s 
cravats from a time not antedated 
in the memory of the oldest man- 
ufacturer thereof, but the adver- 
tising value of its wealth of 
vowel harmony was discovered 
only about fifteen years ago by 








Keiser, who since then has. built 
very profitable good will around 
the trade hyphen, Keiser-Bara- 
thea. 

Again, the water-process of 
cooling’ coffee as it came from the 
roaster was abandoned by many 
years ago, when the electric motor 
lent practical efficiency to the cold- 
air blast. Since then the “dry- 
roast” process has been used by 
many coffee roasters. But few 
among them have emphasized 
their use of the dry-roast process 
in their advertising, though those 
have reaped splendid results from 
the emphasis. One concern has 
emphasized “steel-cut” to float a 
brand into national distribution, 
though practically all coffee mills 
have been made of steel and have 
“cut” the coffee berry for a gen- 
eration or more. 

Is it not the old story of being 
too close to our work? Weare so 
familiar with the vital facts of 
our own business that they cease 
to stand out with the emphasis 
properly due to their importance. 
But to the customer we seek to 
reach and impress, these facts 
may hold the keenest potential 
interest; and few of us are so in- 
trenched in the Morgan-Altman- 
Tiffany inner circle that we can 
afford to take chances by over- 
looking any bets. Hence the un- 
doubted advertising value of em- 
phasizing the obvious. We usu- 
ally can find profit in seeking it 
ourselves and talking about it to 
others. 





Not “Whye” T Two months ago, 
but “How?” had _ somebody 

raised a question 
to Advertise of the possibility 
of advertising the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, a $30,000,000 cor- 
poration whose stock stands 
around $500, he would undoubted- 
ly have raised a smile. 

To-day the Bethlehem Steel 
Company is advertising in 4,000 
daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout. the country. That 
this campaign is a final resort to 
save a $7,000,000 plant from the 
auction block may be no. one 
man’s fault. 

PRINTERS’ Ink, however, ven- 
tures the opinion that previous 
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consultation with expert advertis- 
ing counsel at some less pressing 
hour would have obviated the 
present need of desperate meas- 
ures, on a far smaller investment. 

Advertising may be applied in 
forced draughts as an oxygen 
pump to resuscitate a fighting 
business chance. So to utilize it 
is to thrust too heavy a burden 
of responsibility upon advertising. 
In case of failure, it then becomes 
a convenient scapegoat. 

We prefer to consider advertis- 
ing in the sense of a prophylaxis 
—as an a priori preventor of 
business ills, a developer of and 
insurance for continued industrial 
good health; not as an emergency 
measure when the bottom threat- 
ens to drop out. 

We are curious to know wheth- 
er the following concerns have 
ever considered advertising in this 
light, as a constantly appreciating 
good-will investment. Also, how 
many of these concerns will be 
found in the advertising columns 
in a conspicuous way within the 
next year or two. 

} Authorized 

Capitalization 
The Pullman Company... $120,000,000 


Central Leather ompany 80,000,000 
Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 


tion Company (stock).. 26,557,950 
— Steel Car Com- 
Paetgnch ss ab eens 25,000,000 
uv? “S Industrial Alcohol 
Company. ........+..+> 18,000,000 
American Beet Sugar Com- 
PANY weeseeeecseeeanee 20,000,000 
American Ice Securities 
Company (stock)...... 20,000,000 
General ‘Asphalt Company 31,000,000 
Diamond Match Company 18,000,000 


That these companies can ad- 
vertise profitably we are certain. 
We do not, however, pretend to 
hold the touchstone in our pock- 
ets. The significant factor of the 
day is that, instead of “Why 
should we advertise?” the question 
is getting to be, “How can we ad- 
vertise?” Other concerns of ‘sim- 
ilar financial calibre, such as the 
Standard Oil Company, the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, and the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph. Company were for. many 
years regarded as hopeless adver- 
tising prospects, but have solved 
the problem as applied to their 
own particular cases. 

There are always ways to do a 
thing. The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
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pany has finally found a reason 
and a way. And in advertising, 
as elsewhere, the old adage about 
a stitch in time holds equally true. 





Community The laudable 


ambition to “put 
Advertising our town on the 


66 

Is “Growing map” is respon- 

Up’’ sible for what is 
already coming to be an impor- 
tant special branch of advertising. 
It is not commonly realized how 
widespread this application of ad- 
vertising to the development of 
whole communities has become, 
nor how far it has progressed 
from the old standards of press- 
agentry and_ special editions. 
There are already several sizeable 
organizations which specialize in 
community advertising-real ad- 
vertising, not ‘blatant puffery— 
and they are rapidly developing a 
technique which departs in no es- 
sential particular from sound ad- 
vertising principles. 

Indeed, the analogy between ad- 
vertising a community and a piece 
of merchandise can be pretty 
closely drawn. It is, first, a ques- 
tion of getting the facts about 
the product; and the community 
advertiser does this by making a 
“survey’—an exhaustive analysis 
of the commercial, industrial, ag- 
ricultural and social aspects of 
the group with which he is con- 
cerned. Those facts are then 
compared with similar facts ob- 
tained concerning competing com- 
munities; where do they fall 
short, where are they equal, 
where are they superior? The 
deadly parallel may not be alto- 
gether flattering, but it is part of 
the community advertiser’s job to 
remedy defects as well as to set 
forth advantages. 

Next comes the work with the 
“sales force”’—which means, to 
all intents and purposes, every 
man, woman and child in town. 
In many respects this is the most 
important part of the promotion 
work, and it has many aspects. 
Inspirational copy in the local 
newspapers, farm and school ex- 
hibits, manufacturers’ shows, lit- 
tle journeys through industrial 
plants, civic-betterment move- 
ments—all are used to reach the 
grown-up citizens. The children 
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are reached by the publication of 
simple text-books for use in the 
schools, by “story-telling hours” 
held in the schools or in the 
parks, etc. Enthusiasm is wanted, 
but it must be based upon a 
knowledge of real conditions, not 
merely upon blind prejudice. 

Whether the immediate object 
of the campaign is the securing 
of industrial plants, the extension 
of trade territory for local mer- 
chants, or what not, the tendency 
is more and more toward the 
use of paid advertising in me- 
diums which actually reach the 
classes of prospects desired. The 
grinding out of a weekly half 
peck of reading-notices which are 
purely local in their significance 
is not encouraged. The object is 
no longer-merely to get the town 
talked about, but to get it talked 
about by the right- people for a 
definite purpose. The develop- 
ment of this branch of advertis- 
ing will bear watching. 





Helping That i. inter- 
ests of the man- 

Dealers ufacturer and of 
Avoid the dealer are 


Bankruptcy really identical is 
an idea of recent growth. Just 
how recent it is only necessary to 
hark back to the anti-substitution 
campaigns to appreciate. Of late 
years, however, the idea has been 
gaining strength, until we find 
manufacturers who not only give 
the dealer help in selling their 
particular goods but advise him 
concerning the selling of all the 
goods he handles, the keeping of 
his accounts, and the general con- 
duct of his whole business. 

One of the latest manifestations 
of the tendency is to be found in 
the campaign of the Wholesale 
Men’s Furnishings Association, of 
New York, to cut down the losses 
sustained by manufacturers 
through bankruptcies which might 
be avoided by a little sound and 
timely advice. Since the first of 
December, thirty-six cases have 
been handled by the association, 
all but eight of which have re- 
sulted in the re-establishment of 
the dealer on a sound basis. In 
the other eight cases it was 
thought best to wind up the busi- 
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nesses, which was accomplished at 
a cost.of from one-half to one 
per cent’ to the creditors. 

The work is handled by an ad- 
visory committee, composed of 
representatives of large manufac- 
turers and distributors of men’s 
furnishings—such as Cluett, Pea- 
body & Company, James R. Kei- 
ser, Inc., Roxford Knitting Com- 
pany, etc. Members of the 
association who sell goods to re- 
tailers ‘make periodic reports on 
payments by their customers, and 
the association is able to keep 
track of conditions in retail stores. 
As soon as a dealer drops behind 
in his payments, a letter is sent 
inviting him to confer with the 
advisory committee. The com- 
mittee goes over the dealer’s 
books, studies his problems at 
first hand, and advises him as to 
the best course to pursue. 

Three chief causes are given 
for the failure of dealers in this 
particular field; overstocking, at- 
tempting to carry too high-grade 
stocks, and lack of adequate ac- 
counting methods. Those are 
matters with which the advisory 
committee is eminently fitted to 
deal, and the record of twenty- 
eight threatened bankruptcies 
avoided out of thirty-six cases 
speaks well as a_ beginning. 
Leaving out of account the value 
of the good will of those dealers 
who are put back upon their feet, 
the saving to members of the as- 
sociation in dollars and cents is 
considerable. The plan is highly 
suggestive as one more step in 
cutting down the cost of getting 
manufactured goods into the 
hands of consumers. 





Partners for Fuller & Smith 


Arthur Judson and Norman Craig 
have been admitted to partnership in 
the advertising agency of Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland, which up to this 
time has consisted’ of Fred R. Fuller 
and Harry Dwight Smith. There will 
be no change in the firm name. 





“Truth Magazine” Changes to 
Flat Size 


Beginning with the July issue, Truth 
Magazine, New York, will adopt the 
flat size of make-up. The new page 
size will be 9x12 inches. : 
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at . 
ne | PRINTERS’ INK—the Omni- 
ad- 
of present and Impersonal 
n’s ® ae e 
- Publisher's: Representative 
ei- 
ei 
he 
re- 
on Needlecraft has gained steadily in circulation 
nd in its six years of life. Starting from scratch 
ep in 1910, it guarantees a million paid sub- 
es. scribers today. Steadiness seems a characteris- 
nd tic of Needlecraft. For the past two years a 
nt consistent campaign in PRINTERS’ INK is 
he producing steadily increasing results for this 
n- publication. 
r’s 
at 
to 
as EEDLECRAFT has three space salesmen: 
Lis Will C. Izor, advertising manager; Rob- 
it- ert B. Johnston, western manager, and 
° PRINTERS’ INK. 
re 
ad bi, Geew peng ving has a circulation story to 
y- tell, and Mr. Izor relies on PRINTERS’ 
es INK to be his mouthpiece in the field. He could 
“3 tell his story to advertisers in person, if he could 
ne , talk with the 14,000 PRINTERS’ INK cir- 
rs PRINTERS culation every week in the year. 
t, INK 
s- His : 
iy Mouthpiece ANIFESTLY, he chooses the alternative, 
in to . and reaches the Body Advertising with 
1g Advertisers his bi-weekly messages in PRINTERS’ INK. 
” Mr. Izor has been twanging one big tune in 
PRINTERS’ INK since he joined Needlecraft 
h in March, 1914. 
i. 
£ E has played this string consistently, be- 
er cause he found that it gained in strength 
consistently. 
And by so doing he has made it heard. 
0 
rh 
le 
ye 
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2 PRINTERS’ INK 


Wanted to Interest 


Started 
to 

Clean Up 
His 
Columns 





the Better Class 


of Advertisers 


HEN he joined Needlecraft, this maga- 
zine had a circulation of 750,000 paid-in- 
full subscribers monthly. Needlecraft was, and 
is, directed to give the small town woman new 
ideas and practical instruction in the way of 
fancy work; home dress-making hints of the 
sensible sort, household suggestions, and such. 
Each one of these subscriptions represented a 
cash payment of 25c. Where Needlecraft was 
included in a club plan, the publishers received 
the full subscription price. Recently they decided 
not to permit the use of Needlecraft with sub- 
scription clubs at all. 


O premiums are given to subscribers, nor 
cash commissions to members of their sub- 
scription clubs. Those who send in subscrip- 
tions beyond a certain number receive premiums 
amounting to approximately twenty-five per cent 
of the subscription money. 

And even at that the company makes a profit 
on each subscription. 

Under the circumstances, the life of the maga- 
zine did not depend on advertising. Such adver- 
tisers as used it came in mostly of their own 
accord. 


R. IZOR, however, did not want all of 

the advertisers that he found in the paper 
when he joined it. He devoted his initial 
energies in cleaning up his book. He improved it 
typographically and in general appearance. - He 
eliminated doubtful advertisers—ads with “Free” 
prominently displayed (unless such offers were 
actually bona-fide) ; ads of hair dyes, gray hair 
eradicators—“Agents make $50 a week”—and 
such kindred brood. 
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Adds 
PRINTERS’ INK 
to His Staff 


HILE doing this, he had started a con- 

sistent bi-weekly campaign of full pages 
in PRINTERS’ INK to get the advertisers he 
felt should know the merits of the circulation 
story outlined above. 


This policy he has pursued ever since. 


T was not until September, 1914, that he 
actually went out in person to sell his publica- 
tion. Nor were the results of this campaign 
remarkable at first. The result-thirsty might 
have given up about this time. When the war 
broke, Needlecraft’s advertising was breaking 


about even. 

January, 1915, showed a 21% gain, but in “It’s 
February it ran 1,600 lines behind. Of the next Dog 
five months, two showed losses, two broke even, It 
and two showed gains. that 

Does 
It 3? 


EPTEMBER, 1915, showed a gain of 

100%. The story, reiterated faithfully in 
PRINTERS’ INK, was sinking in. Every 
month since has shown a gain. The first six 
months of 1916 have averaged 54.3% gains over 
the same period of last year. 


sf OREOVER,” says Mr. Izor, “I haven’t 
A lost a single good account, unless there 
has been a general cancellation.” 


When he started, there was one so-called pub- 
licity advertiser‘ on his books; today he has 
twenty-five such. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 
a Weekly 
Bulletin Board 


DVERTISERS refer directly or indirectly 
to his advertising in PRINTERS’ INK. 

“That’s good copy you have in PRINTERS’ 
INK this week,” one will say. Or: 

“T see you have a million circulation.” Or, 
again: 

“See you booked over 164,000 subscribers last 
month.” 


R. IZOR has also checked up inquiries 


from advertisers who saw his ads in 


Ads PRINTERS’ INK, and whose copy later came 
io to him through their agencies. 

PRINTERS’ He regards PRINTERS’ INK as his bul- 
INK letin board. ; sxty 
Have “PRINTERS’ INK is my biggest unit in 
News announcement,” he says. “Because it is a weekly, 
Value I know that I need never be a month behind. My 


announcements therefore have the character of 
real news, to the fourteen thousand purchasers 
of PRINTERS’ INK who depend on it every 


week for advertising news. 


“ HAT’S why I use two pages a month con- 

secutively. If the reader skips my ad the 
first time, he’ll get it next week. And timeli- 
ness counts as much to the advertiser as it does 
to the newspaper.” 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Ave., cor. Thirty-fourth St., New York 


‘ CHICAGO LONDON 
J. C. Aspley, 14 E. Jackson Bivd. G. W. Kettle, 16 Regent St., S. W. 
ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
A. D. McKinney, Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. Geo. M. Kohn, Candler Bldg. 


BOSTON TORONTO 
Julius Mathews, 1, Beacon St. J. C. Kirkwood, 572 Huron St. 
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Completing Philadel- 
phia Programme 





DDITIONS to the Philadel- 

phia Convention programme, 
June 25 to 29, reported by the 
programme committee, may be 
summarized as follows: 


DEPARTMENT GRAPHIC ARTS 
Charmain, H. H. Cooke. 
Tuesday, 10:00 A. M. 
John Clyde Oswald, “Department Co- 
operation. 

Thomas Nast Fairbanks, ‘“Truth.’’ 

William B. Wheelwright, “Printer 
and Paper Man.” 

Marcia Meyers, “Paper.” 

Arthur S. Allen, “Dull vs. Coated 
Papers.” 

1:30 P. M. 

Benjamin Sherbow, “Typography.” 

E. W. Houser, “Quality Values.” 

Harris B. Hatch, ‘‘Electrotypes.”’ 

F. J; Conover, “Tks.” : 

Gustav Zeese, “Color Printing.” - 

Fred Webster, “Direct Advertising.” 

Louis K. Oppenheimer, “Direct Ad- 
vertising.”’ 

R. S. Holmes, “The Printer.” 

B. J. Beardsley, “The Printer,” | 

W. Arthur Cole, “Service Printing.” 
: Robert C, Fay, “Printer’s Advertis- 
ing.” 

Wednesday, 1:30 P. M. 

M. C.”° Manternach, “Photo-Engraver 
and Printer.” 

Louis Flader, “‘Photo-Engraver and 
Printer.” ; 
Ben Corday, “To Advertise Print- 


¥ H. Blanchard, “Rising Market.” 
Dean Freeman, “New Markets.” 
C. P. Odell, “Advertising.” 


CONFERENCE OF 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Lewellyn E. Pratt. 
Wednesday, 1:30 P.M. 


President Houston, “Our Books.” 

Harry Tipper, “Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” 

ral, T. Cherington, “Our Lecture 

r 


Frank Leroy Blanchard, “Schools 

and Y. M. C. A.’s.” 

i John Cotton Dana, “Business Libra- 

ries.” 

M. S. Kimball, “Club Programmes.” 
Frank Stockdale, “Business Short 

Course.” ’ 
A conference on Export Advertising, 

Chairman, George H. Richards, Rem- 

i Ty ewriter Company, will be 

ped Tuesday at 10:00 A.M. and 2:00 


At the Newspaper Department, 
Wednesday, 2:30 P.M., L. B. Palmer 
will speak on “Press Agents.” ‘ 

The_ conference of House-Organ Edi- 
tors, Chairman, Charles Henry Mackin- 
tosh, will be addressed on Tuesday 
morning, June 27 at 10:00 A.M., by 
Gail apy and Frank T. McGrann. 
At 2:00 P.M. Arthur Buick West, 


in 


Robert W.. Sullivan, Theodore Jes- 
sup and W. A. Grieves. On Wednes- 
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day at 2:00 P.M., in joint. session 
with Department of Direct-Mail Ad- 
vertising, by Gridley, Adams, Roscoe 


E. Scott, George F. Wilson, Robert E. 
Ramsay. 
The conference on Church Publicity 
will be addressed Tuesday morning by 
Frank McClure, John Lee Mahin, 
W. R. Hotchkin; Tuesday afternoon by 
James Keeley, Willard Price, Arthur 
C. Turner; 0. J._ Gude, Gorge, oa 
Hubbs, William ""B. Morris, erle 
Sidener; and on Wednesday afternoon 
by Philip E. Howard. 





Explosives, Rags and High Cost 
of Paper 


Cuartes A. MacFarLanp 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Curicaco, May 29, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

George Frank Lord’s advice to adver- 
tisers, as reported on page 76 of the 
current issue of Printers’ Ink, is naive, 
to say the least for it. 

One wonders whether Mr. Lord has 
any idea of the extent to which present 
paper prices are the result. of conditions 
that could not by any possibility become 
“normal” again, even if half the adver- 
tisers in America were to stop advertis- 
ing, and all of the belligerents in Eu- 
rope were to | fighting to-morrow. 

One also wonders how many adver- 
tisers there are whose advertising is so 
little profitable that the profits disappear 
when measured against the increased 
cost of paper. Surely a man cannot 
have much faith in his own proposal to 
double the size of his house-organ, when 
he is restrained by so small a consider- 
ation as his fear of disturbing the paper 
market. 

Incidentally, it would seem that Mr. 
Lord is one of the last persons from 
whom such a suggestion should come, 
for the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany has contributed materially to the 
very stringency about which Mr. Lord 
complains. 

If Mr. Lord will turn his efforts to- 
ward inducing his company to stay out 
of the rag market, it can safely be prom- 
ised him that this will be much more ef- 
fective in reducing the Bed of paper 
than will the use of half-sheet letter- 
heads and half-size house-organs. 

So long as the du Pont company 
continues to buy bom quantities of 
rags (that would otherwise go to paper 
mills) to be made into explosives to -be 
sold to European governments at profit- 
able prices, it seems a little ungrateful 
for a representative of the same com- 
pany to complain about the higher 
paper prices that have been brought 
about (in part) by their enterprises. 

Cuas. A. MacFar.ane. 





To Incorporate Truth Ad 
Bureau ; 


Business men of Salt Lake City have 
cmniee the Truth Ad Bureau, which 
will be incorporated under the laws of 
the State. e object is to further the 
movement for honest advertising and 
selling. : 
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Theodore Roosevelt 
is writing exclusively 
for the 


“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 
0. H. Cammemenes, Manager of  ~ “yhyread 
2 Fourth Avenue, New Yor! 
Grorap 8. THoRsEN, Weeters Manager’ W. T. "Haron, Jn., Zastern Manager 
831 Peoples Gas Leg Fane 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Phone Harrison 2240 af om Mad. Sq. 9195 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
JUNE 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

Lines. 
McClure’s (cols.) 29,904 
Harper’s Magazine .. 2 25,760 
World’s Work 25,258 
Metropolitan (cols.) 25,242 


Reviews of Reviews....... 24,217 , 


Cosmopolitan 21,932 
Sunset (cols.) 20,376 
Scribner’s : 17,486 
American (cols.) 17,303 
Hearst’s (cols.) 16,969 
Everybody’s f 14,917 
Century 13,868 
Red Book 12,251 
American Boy (cols:) : 11,744 
Atlantic Monthly.... X 9,921 
Munsey’s i cam 9,564 
St. Nicholas > ae 8,850 
Boy’s Life (cols.)........ 7,406 
Wide World Ke 6,636 
Boy’s Mag. (cols.)........ 6,345 
Popular (2 May issues)... 5,996 
Current Opinion (cols.)... 5,958 
Ainslee’s 5,238 
American Sunday Monthly 

(cols.) 4,692 
Snappy Stories (2 June is.) 3,870 
Blue Book 3,696 
Smart Set ... yes 2,192 
Bookman 2,186 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 
Agate 


87,144 
Harper’s Bazar 41,186 
Ladies’ Home Journal 33,068 
Woman’s Home Companion 140 28,154 
Pictorial Review 25,787 
Good Housekeeping (pages) 102 22,848 
Delineator 17,634 
Woman’s Magazine 14,210 
Designer 14,084 
Housewife ee 12,747 
Ladies’ World 12,583 
McCail’s 11,988 
People’s Home Journal.... 11,387 
Modern Priscilla 10,353 
Holland’s Magazine 8,805 


Fifteen months ago 
Theodore Roosevelt 
said in the 
METROPOLITAN, 
“Uncle Sam’s only 
friend is Uncle Sam; 
and therefore he 
should be able to 

defend himself.” 








Columns. Lines. 
Southern Woman’s Mag... 49 8,448 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 296 46,855 
Country Life in Am. (cols.) 195 32,798 
UNE Gis cakate seacb esse 133 30,012 
Popular Mechanics ...... 129 29,036 
Popular Science Monthly.. 83 18,754 
Field & Stream........... 83 18,641 
National Sportsman ...... 70 15,696 
House & Garden (cols.)... 92 14,604 
Rembtre.  (e6lS) 6c ciccn cc's 75 12,610 
SOU 5 bebe aussreideceds 43 9,801 
Golfers Magazine ........ 43 9,632 
Drevel AOC.) ics cscccses 67 9,398 
Physical Culture ......... 41 9,371 


House Beautiful (cols.)... 62 9,229 
Countryside Mag. (cols.).. 53 9,169 
Illustrated World (cols.).. 40 9,001 
Forest & Stream (cols.)... 60 8,923 


ANON OD BMW Sas isccsve'ess 38 §=8,704 
Recreation (cols.) ........ 58 8,528 
Garden (cols.) ........20. 58 8,203 
Outdoor Life .........0: 34 7,728 


International Studio (cols.) 52 7,231 
Arts & Decoration (cols.).. 51 7,198 


Motion Picture Mag...... 26 865,953 
Golf Illustrated (cols.).. 36 5,158 
ONE Fas 5 y's cbse acess 17. 4,018 


Extension Magazine (cols.) 13. 2,227 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

“Canadian Courier ...... 145 26,499 
Everywoman’s World ... 102 20,334 
Canadian Home Journal... 90 18,160 
DOMINO” . Hawick i deeb 127 17,780 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 54 12,200 





*4 June issues. 
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Agate VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


Mother’s Magazine ....... 59 8,022 
People’s Popular Monthly. 38 7,294 
Se ES BO eee ees 22 3,996 , 
Neodlecrakt, ..'0scccevcceee 19 3,672 


MAY WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising.) 


May 1-7 Columns. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 251 
Town & Country....... 157 
Literary Digest ........ 174 
ee SO TEP ey eee 89 
Scientific American .... 73 
BAER Sas kode cose 6 40 tae 71 
ee REE SCP er. CeCe Ree 53 
Independent ........:.. 37 
Christian Herald ....... 30 
Youth’s Companion ..... 24 
Outlook (pages)........ 18 
All-Story (pages) ...... 15 
Associated Sunday Mags. 18 
CRUTERIREBE cece cis 16 
DRE 6's ic vaninw ease cers 18 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 11 
Every Week ........... 10 

May 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 242 
Literary Digest ........ 149 
COMNOS'S 0 6 orn cn see's Fate 109 
Town & Country....... 105 
SNES Seavewe sorb x ouh 63 
BMNO Sos rah sciences seine 60 
Christian Herald ....... 37 
National Sunday Mag... 32 
Independent ........... 39 
Outlook (pages) ..-.... 20 
Scientific American .... 21 
Every Week ........... 18 


Youth’s Companion .... 
Associated Sunday Mag. 15 


FUNC. Gi dagaws anecesan 17 
Illustrated. Sunday Mag. 12 
CRUPCRMAN 3 0 50 vescncs 11 
All-Story (pages) ...... a 
May 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 221 
Literary Digest ........ 135 
COMICS a as05 08 Rigavds 102 
Town & Country....:.. 108 
ek Be Ores SP Cee ere 56 
EAE 45s hae s sees Mist 61 
Christian Herald ....... 48 


Scientific American .... 27 


Youth’s Companion .... 24 
Outlook (pages) ....... 18 
SE Gis a's bls cas vases 24 
Independent ........... 21 
Every Week ........... 13 
Cerehtnt  6 voc sc cce sey 14 
All-Story (pages) .....; 9 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 12 
Associated Sunday Mag. 11 





Agate 
Lines. 
42,431 
26,485 
25,645 
16,865 
14,600 
10,022 
9,117 
5,255 
5,120 
4,951 


4,249 . 


3,562 
3,245 
2,587 
2,581 
1,995 
1,949 


40,913 
22,019 
20,666 
17,766 
10,841 
8,474 
6,321 
5,485 
5,478 
4,646 
4,220 
3,252 
3,000 
2,757 
2,429 
2,313 
1,852 
1,054 


37,362 
19,965 
19,340 
18,295 
9,647 
8,659 
8,168 
5,588 
4,906 
4,204 
3,441 
3,026 
2,392 
2,238 
2,216 
2,174 
2,069 
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I, A. LESHER 
became 
aavesties Manager 
of OME LIFE 
A year, after 25 
years of exclusive 

experience 
Small Town Maga- 
zine Field. 
His authority in 


this fleld is unques- 
tioned. 

















“Use 
a Million Dollars! ‘ 


T is always most satisfactory and gratifying to be told by 
a publisher to “cut loose and do the things you have 
always wished to do’ —especially when no expense 
restrictions are stipulated. 

The Publisher of HOME LIFE is in an extremely 
strong position in every way—capital, advance paper 
stocks, plants, organization, circulation and good’ will. 
Let me tell you what HOME LIFE is doing for its 900,000 


Subscribers, rather than Readers and for its 2). grow- 
ing Advertising “? Q 


Adver then Manager. 


ite: Lire 


“The Small Town Family Magazine” 
900,000 Circulation — RATE $4. =" 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT —_— OFFICE IN CHARGE 
Ohio Street, corner La Salle A. J. WELLS, Vice-Pres. 

hicago, Ill. 1182 P way, New York, N. Y. 

Tel. Superior 3280 1. Madison Sq. 7551 


120 
Agate 
May 22-28 Col. Lines. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 177 30,201 
Literary Digest ........ 171 25,255 
CO iv 6Ss G55) aca ene 113 21,450 
Outlook (pages) ....... 74 16,670 
OS BR Re ere! 56 9,529 
Independent ........... 66 9,346 
BMEO ins bts 03 5 peas 40 5,692 
National Sunday Mag.. 32 5,600 
Scientific American .... 20 4,057 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 20 3,773 
Youth’s Companion .... 17 3,557 
Christian Herald ....... 19 3,405 
err re 18 2,961 
TN Tio s.ck os¥ 5550s eee 20 2,808 
Every Week ........... 11 2,069 
Associated Sunday Mag. 9 1,654 
All-Story (pages) ...... 6 1,554 
May 29-31 
Outlook (pages) ....... 17 3,880 
Christian Herald ....... 21 3,479 
Independent ........... 24 3,382 
Every Week ........... 9 1,726 
Totals for May 
Saturday Evening Post...... 150,907 
Literary Digest ...........++ 92,884 























Every, Week 
the Associated 


A growing circulation— 
A growing influence on 
women as well as men— 


One million 
circulation guaranteed 


95 Madison Avenue 
New York 


105 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


24 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Agate 

Lines 

RMS Aiea eg sok Ceres ts 78,321 
tTown & Country........... 62,546 
TB a ans 05's va be Hy 39,134 
“MONE awa sake 0 weet ky 33,649 
BAGG Fi, Sica Vasedaes suc ees tee 32,847 
Scientific American ........ 28,465 
*Christian Herald ........... 26,493 
*Independent. ............... 26,487 
Youth’s Companion ......... 16,414 
PRvery Week a esses ic cc ee 11,388 
BERR ORE CO. ae 11,259 
tNational Sunday’ Magazine.. 11,085 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 10,255 
Associated Sunday Magazine 9,725 
| ee ee ee 9,638 
PIES DV ocd testa. se 0 8,386 





*5 issues per month. 
7 3-issues per month. 
$2 issues per month. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising.) Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
1. Vanity’ Bele os 6.2. vie 296 46,855 
2. Harper’s Bazar ...... 245 41,186 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal. 165 33,068 
4. Country Life in Amer. 195 32,798 
5. System (pages)....... 133 30,012 
6. MeCare se Sees 175 29,904 
7. Popular Mechanics 
OT) Sere rnc FB 129 29,036 
8. Woman’s Home Com- 
ON er ee es ee Ce 140 28,154 
9. Pictorial Review...... 128 25,787. 
10. Harper’s Magazine 
CORED. «55 o:a's 9 toss ann « 114 25,760 
11. World’s Work (pages) 112 25,258 
12. Metropolitan ........ 148 25,242 
13. Review of Reviews 
COMMORD: acs 088 coe swe 108 24,217 
14.Good Housekeeping 
CORMOED icone b<04.08% 102 22,848 
15. Cosmopolitan ........ 98 21,932 
36, UNE SS backs io dings oo* 142 20,376 
17. Everywoman’s World. 102 20,334 
18. Popular Science Month- 
ly (pages).....seese. 83 18,754 
19. Field and Stream 
(|) ED Apapaites sei ery 83 18,641 
20. Canadian Home Jour- 
ee BIST EOEET Cone 90 18,160 
21, BERCICRIE 0505 00's nee 127 17,780 
22. DOME ies 88 17,634 
23. Scribner’s (pages).... 78 17,486 
24. Ammerteme 6.0 cas ce dss 121 17,303 


. Hearst’s 16,969 
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We have got the story 


Every magazine reader has been waiting for the big story 
which was surely to be written around the Mexican border 
situation. 


The opportunity for a tale of tragic adventure and colorful 
romance in an unfriendly land was too apparent to go 
begging. 


It followed naturally that this story was to come from the 
pen of a gifted Westerner, a man acquainted with the 
people and the country. 


What more natural than that this story should appear in a 
Western magazine, the magazine which reflects the life 
of the Pacific Slope country, whose Southern border is now 
the scene of big, vital happenings, the future effects of 
which may be of tremendous import to the peoples of the 
Americas! 


So Sunset Magazine scores again by the acquisition of the 
timeliest story of the year: 


“OVER THE BORDER” by HERMAN WHITAKER 


WITH DRAWINGS BY MAYNARD DIXON 


Mr. ae pitakes, author of THE PLANTER, THE SETTLER, THE 
MYST OF THE BARRANCA, has been for many months 
amon "as unhappy Americans across the line. No one can 
describe Mexico and Mexicans better. And, of course, no one 
could possibly have illustrated this virile, powerful story more feel- 
ingly than MAYNARD DIXON. 


The appearance of this serial, which oo in the. July Sunset, is 
but another proof of a fact known to thousands of magazine read- 
ers—that the very best in contemporary Western fiction and art is 
to be found only in. Sunset. 


Advertisers, keen for business in the Pacific Slope Country, may 
well keep an eye on this one National magazine published in West- 
ern America. 












General Manager 
hig 4 a 


UP. 4) MAGAZINE 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 








SE ARs. ocbcecn nes William A. Wilson, 515 Candler Building 
MEIONET sn s\n U5 .50 «op aen ean bane Charles Dorr, 6 Beacon Street 
CREEAIO vs oc ssc sue Graham C. Patterson, 338 Marquette Building 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and The Quoin Club 


















































— 
meters one 
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ADVERTISING 

1916 1915 1914 
COMMIOIOURT. oi dnscccccccccsess 21,932 21,592 36,372 
SES. 52> i> ao 00 6650 2900 29,904 34,954 23,576 
Review of Reviews............ 24,217 20,776 23,181 
OS Serre 25,258 23,520 20,384 
Harper's Magazine ............ 25,760 22,375 21,336 
NE nes Dok Sake o0.965.00 05s4-0 29,376 16,184 18,634 
OER 54 0b oS cessed vneseds 25,242 20,964 16,418 
SUIT. bo 'srs Stas'c0's..0.00.sieu've 14,917 18,643 18,326 
Tice keen cue cass eeeee el 16,969 16,357 15,078 
noch ss £5.50 as ves bo Ss 049 17,303 15,393 16,222 
IEW, 65a 0's.0.6-5% p00 6.0 case n% 17,486 14,042 17,092 
SET sda do.65s 000 00 035.05% 13,868 10,822 13,384 
PED ia. cbt vials We Gwe ais 9 -¥isi 9,564 12,338 12,852 
EE SHON. chic v0 os c's 0 6056 0:6 11,744 12,175 9,712 
NS Bi sc wis ta 054 4: 00 opie 12,251 8,666 8,736 
Atlantic Monthly .............. 9,921 6,868 9,584 
eS ee ee ete 5,958 7,030 9,691 
RE eer 8,850 7,658 6,608 
Oy MAMOEIRE 5 oi cnncssenseee 6,345 6,857 6,442 
PPD ahs. Gis abs duseanssas> 5,238 4,466 6,720 


PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JUNE 





1913 Total 
46,129 126,025 
20,614 109,048 
23,296 91,470 
19,275 88,437 
18,144 87,615 
24,248 79,442 
13,442 76,066 
23,510 75,396 
19,663 68,067 
17,875 66,793 
18,032 66,652 
13,248 51,322 


6,244 22, 668 
















323,103 301,680 310,348 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Vogue (2 issues)........+.eee0 87,144 59,379 72,663 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 33,068 24,949 26,998 
Good Housekeeping ............ 22,848 24,070 27,552 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 28,154 19,078 19,829 
fg en ee 41,186 23,688 14,348 
ES PR en 17,634 17,516 18,751 
Pictorial -Review ...0..ecceseees 25,787 17,700 15,200 
Woman’s Magazine ............ 14,210 13,790 15,214 
os sc sb bae ss 90008 14,084 13,782 15,193 
OS aero 12,583 12,200 12,246 
ESS ae ree eee 12,747 10,872 14,674 
McCall’s Magazine ............ 11,988 10,854 12,584 
EGmerm FPVMCHER .occcccccccece 10,353 11,227 12,118 
People’s Home Journal......... 11,387 12,147 9,569 
Mother’s Magazine ............ 8,022 8,431 11,218 


324,473 1,259,604 


68,649 287,835 
22'800 107,815 
25,984 100,454 


9,125 36, 796 



















351,195 279,683 298,157 
CLASS MAGAZINES 


Country Life In America....... 32,798 26,208 35,959 
TEE ocak ase bs ae cess d 46,855 31,688 29,577 
ae a a, rey oil 30,012 26,124 25,528 
Popular Mechanics ............ 29,036 24,136 23,688 
Popular Science Monthly....... 18,754 16,206 17,080 
I Rs I oi a's say sa pb 18,641 15,512 16,520 
S\N a ea 14,604 9,919 13,341 
ee eee 9,801 11,078 14,000 
Countryside Magazine ......... 9,169 9,717 13,430 
House Beautiful .......5...0c000% 9,229 7,990 12,039 
NNR, n'55 55 Wi iow bh 9.00oa6 00 See's 12,610 8,400 8,442 
Travel SaUGUbehhés ob ncbae bens 9,398 6,804 10,312 
NNO CMMRED |. vcabe es vse ee 9,371 8,420 9,072 
Garden Magazine .............. 8,203 5,880 8,288 
Illustrated On psec ssh hwecae 9,001 5,488 6,202 
International Studio ........... 7,231 5,538 6,342 


277,292 1,206,327 


37,521 132,486 
12,905 121,025 
26,460 408,124 
rere 103,208 


31 67,356 
15,463 66,136 
14, 52,184 


6,790 25,901 





274,713 219,108 249,820 
WEEKLIES (5 May Issues) 









Saturday Evening Post ......... *150,907 127,159 143,119 
Oe Rs 2 RS es Aa *78,321 66,677 65,843 
ee a, ee eae *92,884 66,602 70,503 
SOW: & COWRINY 6 0050 cccescces 762,546 444,361 61,342 
= biaten se dtecens eee dues 33,649 *29,652 38,546 
Lif } Season Wb epee eeaceecseoees *32,847 *25,104 *28,901 
Leslie’s Rhee bu Ksiwe bs 0-60.00 we *39,134 *33,507 “eee 
Scientific American ............ *28,465 24,740 28,471 

Christian Herald ........060005 26,493 *21,840 *17, 308 


243,839 987,480 


113,702 534,887 
75,315 286,156 
55,463 285, 452 
92,990 261,239 


*18,231 84,372 








545,246 439,642 480,203 


482,526 1,947,617 












73 issues. * 4 issues. 





SIME TANNIN, 5's 5550 85. 1,494,257 1,240,113 1,338,528 1,328,130 5,401,028 
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We believe that experienced advertisers are not 
particularly impressed with mere figures. The im- 
portant thing is to know how each magazine is serving 
its readers. 


When an advertiser patronizes a magazine purely 
on account of the number of advertising pages car- 
ried each month, we believe he is working on the 
wrong basis. 


The Century shows gains in advertising, but we feel 
that you will use space in it only so long as we pub- 
lish a readable and worthwhile magazine. 


Read any issue of The Century and you will get our 
story. Our business is publishing a great magazine 


I would rather have you know The Century and 
appreciate its worth than to try to impress you with 
our gains in advertising. ref 


Advertising Manager. 
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The Difficulty of 
Doubling the Protection 
on a Talking-point 





United States Tire Company Is 
Denied a Federal Trade-mark 
Certificate on “Chain,” Partly 
Because Design Patent Had Al- 
ready Been Taken Out on Chain 
Feature in Tires. 


**(. HAIN,” as a trade-mark for 
“Chain Tread Tires,” has 
been refused registration at the 
United States Patent Office. The 
circumstances that begot this re- 
fusal were in part induced by the 
fact that a design patent had al- 
ready been taken out on the 
“chain” feature in automobile 
tires. Thus this current decision 
stands as one more manifestation 
—and from a rather unusual angle 
—of the difficulty of doubling the 
protection on a talking-point. 

In previous issues of PRINTERS’ 
INK there have been cited inter- 
esting cases wherein advertisers 
have endeavored unsuccessfully to 
obtain dual protection or, at least, 
to have safeguards overlap. These 
attempts were made by register- 
ing the same word or design as 
both a trade-mark and a label, 
or by seeking to get more than 
one trade-mark entry for what 
the officials regarded as identical 
matter. Now we have the United 
States Tire Company denied a 
Federal trade-mark certificate for 
its most widely advertised brand 
name, because the prior issuance 
of a design patent was accounted 
to render the. word “Chain” de- 
scriptive under these  circum- 
stances. 

This Chain Tread case was suc- 
cessively passed upon in three dif- 
ferent tribunals, but from the out- 
set it was indicated by the Patent 
Office arbiters that the trade-mark 
question was, in effect, complicat- 
ed by the incident of the issu- 
ance of a design patent covering 
a simulation of a chain as a fea- 
ture of the tread of a tire. J. 
Carnes, the Trade-mark Examiner, 
in refusing to recede from his 
position that “Chain” in this con- 
nection is descriptive, said: “It is 
thought that the characteristics 






of the tread of the tire shown in 
the design patent would hardly 
be described except by the use of 
the word which applicant is en- 
deavoring to register and thereby 
obtain the right to use to the ex- 
clusion of others.” 

Legal representatives of the 
United States Tire Company have 
not taken kindly to the idea that 
the trade-mark title is in any de- 
gree weakened by the existence of 
the design patent. W. B. Cor- 
win, for the company, in one com- 
munication to the Patent Office, 
wrote: “It is not understood how 
the granting of any particular de- 











“CHAIN”? WAS HELD TO BE DESCRIPTIVE 
OF THE TIRES 


sign patent can have any bearing 
on this trade-mark application.” 

Four or five decisions in sup- 
posedly similar cases were cited 
by the Examiner of Trade-marks 
in support of his decision that the 
word “Chain” “merely describes a 
characteristic of the tires” and 
consequently is ineligible. The 
United States Rubber Company 
could not see, however, that any 
of the old cases paralleled the 
current controversy. Its analysis 
was as follows: “The case of 
Heaton Manufacturing Company 
cited by the Examiner does not 
seem pertinent, as in that case the 
mark was ‘Bufflat’ for hooks and 
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eyes, and it was held that the 
word ‘flat’ was descriptive of the 
goods, which were flat hooks and 
eyes; in the De Long Company 
case the mark was ‘Dullblack,’ 
which was held descriptive of the 
color of the articles; in the Mc- 
Clain case the word was ‘Feltless,’ 
for harness pads, and was held 
descriptive of the goods made 
without the use of felt; in the 
Kops Brothers case the word ‘In- 
curve’ was held descriptive of the 
goods (corsets) ; in the Goodyear 


case the word was ‘Rubberback,’ 
for. billiard cloth, and was held 
descriptive of the fabric, which 
had a rubber facing on its back. 
In applicant’s case, the mark is 
the word ‘Chain,’ for rubber tires 
or rubber casings for tires; this 
word is certainly not descriptive 
in any way of the qualities of the 
goods. Applicant’s goods have 
none of the characteristics of a 
chain. If the goods were metallic, 
anti-skid devices which were to 
be applied to a tire, such as the 











“Si Pe: vb Otherwise” 

As Thea That Can’t Be Done” 
Making a Front” 

“‘ Making Good” 








pun pretty well of it myself. 


CHE OFT. 


7 ary fy ge is the title of a small boardbound book | 
26 pages containing, besides ‘‘ Cheer Up’ 


More than 100,000 copies of this book have been printed, and a large proportion sold to em- 
rs who thought ita good thing for the boys to read. “Candor compels me to say that I 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. Xe'le' tsi 


Twenty-five 
Cents 


**]ll Fortune of Brother Bill’’ 
** How Shalla Young Man Succeed” 
hat the Promoter Has Done”’ 
** And Allls Advertising”’ 











Your Customers— 


if you are a seller of automobiles, tires, 
pianos, high-grade phonographs, or other 
articles or services appealing to a well-to-do 
class—will be found among the readers of 


@MAGAZINE 


o WALLSTREET 


Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Co. certify our net 
paid circulation to be 19,000 copies. Our records 
show more than 65% registered stockholders. 


RATE for GENERAL ADVERTISING, 507 of FINANCIAL 


J. M. TORR, Adoertising Manager 
The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York 
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TO THE MAN WHO 


ADVERTISES, 
CIRCULARIZES OR 
SELLS THROUGH 


SALESMEN 


Do you advertise—with poor results? 

Circularize—with poor results? 

Employ pes poor results? 
if wi wrong? 




















The quit is answered in a book 
from the pen of one of the greatest 
~~ T specialists in the country, en- 


titled 
" Che Aciling Force 
Che Selling Farce 


This book is a concentrated message 
to business a, preventing the prodi- 
gal waste of good money and giving 
the selling secret. 

Application of the principles ex- 
plained in this book has turned loss 
into profit, and small profits * large. 
A special and limited edition in flex- 
ible covers, pocket size, fully illus- 
trated by F. G. Cooper, printed on 
hand-made paper with rubricated in- 
— will be sent to readers of 

rinters’ Ink upon receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps or coin. Money back if 
the information the book gives is not 
deemed worth a great deal more than 
the price. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
8rd near Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 























































AUSTRALASIA 


Thomas C. Lothian 
ip. Proprietary, Ltd. 


MELBOURNE and SYDNEY 
Founded 1888 
Cable Address : “Thorough,” Melbourne 


Publishers’ 


i: Representatives 





As representatives of some of America’s 
best Publishers, the Booksellers, Librar- 
ies, Universities, Schools and Colleges 

ut Australasia are regularly 
called upon and orders obtained from 
the regular Tra 

The Australasian Agency is sought for 
any lines that interest and can be sold 

ugh Booksellers. 


Bankers: The Bank of New South 
Wales, Melbourne 


Head Office: 100 FLINDERS STREET 
MELBOURNE, VICTORIA 
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| Weed chain, then undoubtedly the 
word ‘chain’ would be descrip- 
tive.” 

Despite this strong argument, 
the Examiner of Trade-marks re- 
fused to recede from his position 
| and his view was endorsed when 
| the case was appealed to the 
office of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. First Assistant Commis- 
sioner J. T. Newton, the foremost 
trade-mark authority at the Pat- 
ent Office, in affirming the de- 
cision of his subordinate, pointed 
out that if the chain as used on 
the ‘tire “has a useful function 
and amounts to a feature desir- 
able for others to use” the manu- 
facturers could not be allowed to 
obtain a perpetual monopoly of 
the useful feature through a 
| trade-mark. 

Discussing the general princi- 
ples involved, the reviewing au- 
thority at the. Patent Office said: 
“Tt was evidently the intention of 
Congress, in placing these restric- 
tions on the Trade-mark Act, to 
| prohibit anyone from acquiring a 

property right, protected by law in 

its exclusive use, in a name pos- 
| sessing any inherent signification 

that would, of itself, enhance the 

sale or value of the article or 
| articles to which it may be applied. 
In other words, it was intended to 
limit the selection to mere arbi- 
trary words or designs, the value 
of which should consist alone in 
their becoming fixed in the public 
mind from continued use on the 
goods of the owner. It was not 
intended that the mark should 
lend value to the goods, but that 
the quality of the goods and the 
reputation of the owner should 
ultimately make the mark valu- 
able as a symbol in the connection 
in which it may be used. 

“As understood, the ‘chain’ 
tread does have a useful function. 
A tread of this particular make 
will prevent skidding possibly bet- 
ter than if the projections from 
the tread were of different shape. 
Patents have been granted on this 
particular shape of the projec- 
tions’ on the tread of a tire be- 
| cause they involve useful features. 

This being true, no person has the 

perpetual right ‘of use of this use- 

ful function.” 
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Finally, the Court of Appeals at 
Washington, the court of last re- 
sort for trade-mark cases of this 
kind, has decided adversely to the 
United States Tire Company, 
holding that the proffered trade- 
mark is descriptive and therefore 
unregisterable in view of the ex- 
istence of the design patent cover- 
ing this talking-point. In affirm- 
ing the decision at the Patent Of- 
fice, the Court of Appeals said in 
part: “This tire is in wide use, 
and the chain-links embossed on 
the rubber tread perform a use- 
ful function in preventing skid- 
ding or slipping. These tires are 
advertised and known as the 
‘chain-type tires.’ They may, with 
equal propriety, be referred to as 
‘chain’ or ‘chain tread’ tires. It 
was, therefore, held by the tri- 
bunals below that the mark sought 
to be registered relates to the style 
or character of the goods to 
which it is applied. It is settled 
law that a trade-mark which iden- 
tifies the class, grade, style or 
quality of the goods to which it 
is applied is not registerable. The 
mark sought to be registered is 
descriptive of the character and 
style of the goods on which it is 
used, and clearly comes within the 
inhibition.” 


Western Manager of O’Mara 


Ormsbee 

A. J. McFaul, for two years and a 
half advertising manager of Marshall 
Field & Company, has been appointed 
Western manager of O’Mara & Orms- 
bee, Inc., with headquarters in Chicago. 
He had been associated, prior to his 
connection with Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, with the editorial staff of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and New York Sun, the 
National Cash Register Company, and 
Frank Seaman, Inc., advertising agency. 


H. L. Haskell With Paul 
Block, Inc. 


Herbert L. Haskell, formerly Eastern 
manager of the national advertising de- 
partment of the New York Tribune, 
has joined the staff of Paul Block, Inc. 
Previous to his connection with the 
Tribune he was for five years Eastern 
representative of the Boston Herald. 











Retires from “Motor Print” 

G. T. Bindbeutel has retired as 
editor of Motor Print to devote him- 
self to free-lance work. He became 


editor of Motor Print in 1913 and be- 
fore that had served on the staffs of 
Chicago and Kansas City dailies. 
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We Have doe 
Lost an Account 


Not one client has ever left 
us. Yet not one of our clients is 
bound to us by contract—not one 
is obliged to stay with us even a 
day longer than he wishes, 


That's a mighty significant 
point, Our service must have been 
satisfactory in every case, There’s 
no other binding link between us. 


Many have marveled at 
the remarkable growth of this 
agency in the comparatively short 
time it has operated, But it’s built 
on the right principle and backed by 
men who have the experience and 
ability to make such a principle 
possible, 

If you would like to know more 


about our plan and achievements, just 
drop us a line for facts or interview. 


TurnerAdvertisingCompany 


ABS 
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Old Dutch 


Children’s banks are delivered as a 
dealer help to hundreds of grocers in 
Cities all over Canada. 


The delivery of Catalogues, window dis- 
plays, booklets, samples and other forms 
of advertising matter is “our work.” 


How may we serve you? 
Dominion Messenger & Signal Co., Ltd. 
Offices all over Canada 
TORONTO, ONT. 


























Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HEN a concern lacks a few 

years of the century mark 
and still enjoys good health and 
energy, somehow it is from sucha 
quarter that you expect first to 
catch such remarks as: 

“Why should we advertise? 
What is this advertising, anyway? 
Some new-fangled scheme for up- 
start concerns of no previous 
standing to try and catch hold. 
That may be all right for new- 
comers and those where rigor 
mortis is setting in. Oh, yes— 
we've tried it. One of these what- 
you-call solicitors came along 
once and was such a good talker 
that we put an advertisement in 
his book. But we didn’t get any- 
thing out of it.” 

ee 

That reminds the Little School- 
master of Mark Twain’s remark, 
it’s a difference of opinion that 
makes a horse-race. And some- 
how he feels that the hundred- 
year-old concern that wears the 
opposing color to the above-quoted 
centenarian is the one to lay his 
savings on. 

Such a concern is the Plymouth 
Cordage Company, of North Ply- 
mouth, Mass., whose rope walk 
came into being back in the days 
when Baltimore clippers, New 
Bedford whalers, and _ redskins 
ripe for hanging offered a good 
market for rope-makers. 

It’s easier, of course, to look 
back and propound than to look 
forward and prophesy. But some- 
how or other the Little School- 
master feels justified in drawing 
an analogous moral from the fact 
that in 1824, the first year of its 
existence, this rope company was 
an advertiser, just as to-day it is 
an advertiser. 

* * * 

Poor Lo has long since passed 
away as a potential ultimate con- 
sumer of rope, and the seven seas 
no longer afford the greatest mar- 
ket for the rope-maker. The 
peaceful family wash now flaps in 
the: Monday breeze for the length 


and breadth of the land—and ~~. 


riads of peaceful hardware deal- 
ers sell rope for countless domes- 
tic purposes. 

So the Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany, instead of lamenting the 
passing of the good old days and 
the approach of a decadent age, 
continued to improve its methods 
of manufacture and its broaden- 
ing opportunity in other directions 
—and co-incidentally continued to 
advertise. 

A recent advertisement. of this 
company in one of the trade- 
papers, reproducing the company’s 
first ad, discovers the significant 
fact that its business at that time 
was mostly a made-to-order one. 


“We have two definite aims in 
our present campaign,” writes an 
official of this company to Print- 
ERS’ INK, “as in all of the cam- 
paigns which we have undertaken 
in the hardware papers; namely, 
to keep Plymouth’s name and dif- 
ferent points of superiority be- 
fore the trade as a whole in order 
to swing new dealers over to 
Plymouth, and to make all the 
present Plymouth dealers better 
merchandizers of rope by showing 
them how they can utilize these 
different points of superiority. 

“In connection with the second 
aim, we shall bear down heavily, 
as in our previous campaigns, on 
our free advertising service for 
Plymouth Rope dealers which 
comprises literature, electrotypes, 
and a variety of display matter 
and sales helps, showing among 
other things the way in which 
this material can be utilized in 
connection with window displays 
of rope, a form of advertising in 
which we have been able to inter- 
est a great many dealers. 

“This dealers’ service of ours, 
by the way, is the first thing of its 
kind in the rope business. 

“When you appreciate that. prac- 
tically every hardware dealer sells 
rope and that in the aggregate the 
business handled through the re- 
tail hardware trade is: consider- 
able, you will realize the impor- 
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tance which we attach to efforts 
like our present one.” 

We do realize it. And we also 
appreciate it from a concern 
which, almost a century old, still 
knows the importance of keeping 
its name as well as its methods 
up to date, and is not too proud 
to advertise. : 


The Schoolmaster knows that 
many retailers have a hard time 
of it trying to find out what to 
do with the posts in their stores. 
Unless the building is of recent 
construction, it is likely that the 
uprights are unsightly and difficult 
to dress up. Most dealers dis- 
pose of the problem by making 
an attempt to display merchandise 
on the posts, but this isn’t always 
successful. 

James S. Kirk & Company, of 
Chicago, have recently brought 
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out a dealer-help to meet this 
need. It is a metal wall rack, 
measuring thirty-two inches long 
by four and a quarter inches wide, 
and will display twelve cakes of 
Jap Rose Soap. The device feeds 
the soap out of the bottom. The 
rack can be placed on posts or on 
the upright between shelves. 
Display fixtures that fit into a 
store, without being in the way, 


,and that are not always falling 


down or tipping over, are appre- 
ciated by the retailer, because they 
help him to sell goods. Many 
dealers do not display their mer- 
chandise adequately. Any selling 
help that will induce them to show 
their wares to better advantage 
justifies its existence. 
* * * 

It is interesting to note that 
the Kirk people, in telling the re- 
tailer about this new “help,” use 








And Then Some! 


In April, GOOD HEALTH subscription list increased 12%. 


New subscriptions and renewals were more than three and a half 


times the number of expirations. 


In May there was. another 


big jump. New subscriptions and renewals exceeded expirations 


by 400%. 


And of these new subscriptions and renewals, more 


than four-fifths (over 80% ) were paid two years in advance. This 
is what I call going—and then some! 


Advertsing OOD HEALTH tanecn inst 








Population 62,288 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 

















Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate35 (cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


of want advertisements. 
mg general advertisers use it. 


Carries a 
paper. 
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‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 




















WANT 
MAN 
OF VISION 

AND ABILITY 


The writer of this adver- 
tisement is one of the most 
sought-after illustrators in 
America, whose time is al- 
ways taken by the leading 
magazines of the country. 


I am constantly receiving 
inquiries from many of the 
leading advertisers, asking 
me if I will do commercial 
work for them, offering 
most any price for my 
work. 


I desire to get in touch with 
the great national adver- 
tisers, for I know that I can 
tell an advertising story, in 
a picture, with greater 
force and with more human 
appeal than most of the ad- 
vertising drawings of to- 
day. 

I WANT A MAN OF THE 
HIGHEST ABILITY TO GET 
IN TOUCH WITH THESE AD- 
VERTISERS AND A MAN 
WHO IS WORTH $5,000.00 A 
YEAR AND MORE. 


My home and studio are in 
New York City, and your 
reply will be treated strictly 
confidential. 


Address “J. G.,” Box 479, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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the fact as an argument for the 
solicitation of an order. 

This is quoted from their letter 
to the trade: 


“Enclosed please find circular illus- 
trating our new Jap Rose Wall Rack, 
which we will be pleased to forward you 
free, and charges paid, with your order 
for five boxes. 

“You will undoubtedly desire to use 
this unique and attractive ‘Silent Sales- 
man’ in your store, for it will not only 
increase your sales at no additional ex- 
pense, but will link your store with our 
extensive advertising. ; 

“Why not ‘cash in’ on this advertis- 
ing, before your competitor does, by 
sending your order for this ‘live one’ 
to-day?” 


Getting an order from the re- 
tailer by mail is a mighty hard 


job, unless some special offer or 


concession can be made. Work- 
ing up a desire for the rack and 
then linking it with a bid for an 
order is, in the opinion of the 
Schoolmaster, good mail sales- 
manship. However, the price of 
the soap is not given in either 
the letter or the circular. This is 
an unfortunate omission. No 
doubt it is assumed that most re- 
tailers know the price, but this is 
an unwarranted assumption. Most 
merchants don’t try to remember 
wholesale costs, and unless they 
are badly in need of the product, 
they won’t take the trouble to look 
up the price. It is surprising how 
a clear statement of the costs and 
profits of an article, will increase 
the pulling power of literature 
sent out to sell it. 


* * * 


Announcements of increases in 
prices are not altogether pleasant 
things to send to the trade, and 
they are likely to be received with 
mingled feelings. Robert H. In- 
gersoll & Brother, in trade-paper 
announcements of price increases 
on certain lines, sugar-coat the pill 
with the following little friendly 
advice. The Schoolmaster thinks 
it is pretty cleverly done, and a 
good instance of getting away 
from the cold-blooded type of 
trade announcement. It is headed, 
“Buy Carefully—Don’t Overstock 
on Any Goods,” and reads: 


In times of prosperity like these, we 
are apt to be over-optimistic and take 
risks that we would not_have thought 
of taking a year ago. Merchants are 



























apt to buy less carefully than they have 
been—and so to overstock. It may be 
fine for the manufacturer or the jobber, 
so far as immediate business goes, but it 
is likely to be disastrous to the retailer 
and to have a serious rag wee upon the 
manufacturer end 7 jobber later. 

Such men as tol bene. ty of the U. S. 
Steel Comma, osenbaum, of 
the National hook & Suit Company, say 
that at this of all times we should buy 
carefully to avoid reaction. Dealers 
should remember that prices are high 
now and that while they want stock for 
immediate business this is no time to 
stock up too far ahead. True friends 
of the trade will not advise buying 
heavily at this time. 


J. A. Martin Will Rest Up 


J. A. Martin, advertising manager of 
the Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Ala., has been obliged by reason of ill 
health to take an absolute rest for six 
weeks or two months. He has gone to 
his farm at Olive Branch, Miss., to re- 
cover. 


Sears, Roebuck Gains Heavily 


Sales by Sears, Roebuck & Co. for the 
first five months of 1916 were $56,310,- 
912, a gain over last year of $10,895,219, 
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“66 Magazines use S & M Service 
We save Magazine Pubiishers time, expense, and annoyance in 
the delivery of their Advertising Agency Copies. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE ADV. AGENCY SERVICE IN N.Y.C. 
Rate Cards, Booklets, Se 
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Meclure's: ey MANDEL 
Vogue Munceys of New York 
Pepuler—tarper's 450 4th Avenue 


Send for particulars. 











LincolnFreie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB, 


Atte” 133,992 


Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, pean 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 

























Motion Picture Corporation 
205 W. 40th St., New York City 
PRODUCERS OF 
Educational, Industrial 
and Scientific Films 

Write for our synopsis on dis- 
tributing industrial pictures. 

Avsk the Pyrene Manufacturing Co, 
about the film we made for them. 
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if You Do, or Want to Do 
Business in 


CANADA 


Dost yourself on prams sone trade Bore a mage —_ 
tive standing and adv. 

etc., by getting the oie 1 TYDIATT’S. ‘BOOK. 
Most dependable data available. ba 
agency directory.) 350 pages—$2 Postpaid. 
W. A. LYDIATT, 53 YongeSt., TORONTO, CAN. 





If You Want to Reach the Motor 
Car Owner Use the 


AMERICAN MOTORIST 


Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Main Office: Riggs Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 














Position Wanted 
Office Manager 


The advertiser is qual- 
ified by ability and 
experience to assume 
full management of the 
office and technical de- 
tails of the advertising 
department of any 
national publication. 


Salary $4,000 yearly. 
Address 


R. W. S., Box 480, 
care of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 
The qualifications of the advertiser 
could readily be adapted to the needs 


of a large advertiser or advertising 
agency. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx’” cost forty cents a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
than two dollars. Cash must accompany order. Forms close 10 a. m. 

















BOOKLETS 





Send 10c (stamps) for case of samples 
(and prices) of envelope size booklets 
that look good but cost little because 
manufacturing methods have been stand- 
ardized. he Dando Company (Manu- 
facturers, 42 So. 3rd St., Phila. Pa. 


Advertisement Writer Wanted on Machinery 
Good opening for one who has had some 
experience. Applicants seen only by ap- 
pointment. Address, stating age, edu- 
cation, experience and salary to start. 
MACHINERY, 140-148 Lafayette St., 
New York City. 








FOR RENT 


OFFICE SPACE TO SUBLET 
Large or small. Facilities suited to 
Publisher or Advertising Agency, 
Tenth Floor, 450 Fourth Avenue. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Job Print, Plant complete. B. S. Tay- 
lor, Sta. “A,” New Haven, Conn. 








ATTENTION ! 


We make an auto accessory retailing 
around $25.00 different from anythin 
else on the market. It is a year ol 
and fully developed. Quite a number 
have been sold and customers are well 
pleased. The field is broad and we are 
convinced the business can be increased 
greatly. 


We have manufacturing facilities but 
need a man to look after the selling 
end. If you believe you have the mer- 
chandising ability to market a good ac- 
cessory and can give most of your time 
to the business; if you are willing and 
able to shoulder the entire selling ex- 
pense and show you mean business, we 
stand ready to make a very liberal ex- 
clusive sale and _ profit-sharing proposi- 
tion. Address Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—YOUNG WOMAN STEN- 
OGRAPHER, rapid typist, knowledge 
of letter — ed $15; state age, 
experience. ox 907, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Correspondent with varied 
experience and with some knowledge 
of country preferred. State experience 
and salary expected. Box 904, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








OPENING 


for a young man in Copy Department 
of Advertising Agency. Must write 
well. ' Permanent position. Moderate 
salary to begin. Box 914, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





aces A to think and properly express 
thoughts by writing in newspaper ads 
and direct mail work supplied to re- 
tailers and in meneneie will be the 
qualifications that will decide who will 
secure a position in Dealers’ Service 
Dept. of a large Cleveland Manufac- 
turer—give complete information as to 
age, experience and salary wanted and 
send sample of work to John Doe, care 
of Cleveland Adv. Club, Cleveland, O. 





Young, fast-growing New York ad- 
vertising agency,—specializing in the 
Apparel and Textile industry,—wants 
a “live wire” salesman. ne with 
sufficient confidence in his .ability to 
be willing to start on a straight com- 
mission basis. Knowledge of our field 
desirable, but not absolutely necessary. 
Real opportunity with unusual possi- 
bilities for the right man. State full 
particulars in first letter. Box 915, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





I want a young man with ideas, ability 
to express them in sensible copy, lay 
them out in attractive and logical shape; 
one who can follow instructions and 
execute the ideas of others if need be. 
He must not be over 25, full of health, 
vigor and ambition, and with one or two 
years’ agency _or advertising department 
experience. Position is assistant to ad- 
vertising manager at a moderate salary 
to start, but amount depends upon the 
man. Replies will be held in_ strict 
confidence but will not be considered 
unless full particulars concerning ex- 
perience are given, photo if possible, 
salary desired. This is an opportunity 
to connect with the adv. department of 
a ten million dollar corporation. 
dress Box 901, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising solicitor desires to make 
new connection. College graduate, 
married. Six years’ experience in New 
York field, now employed. Box 909, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Artist with exceptional experience in 
grosecing high class lettering and 
designs for folders, booklets, borders, 
labels, etc., desires steady position in 
New York. Box 910 Printers’ Ink. 





Young man 24 desires position as_as- 
sistant to advertising manager. Can 
conduct house organ, plan advertising 
campaigns. Knowledge of _ sales- 
management. Box 913, Printers’ Ink. 





Young man—5S_ years’ experience: 
Printing; Engraving; Layouts; High- 
grade ‘Typography: Desires opportun- 
ity with publication or advertising 
agency. Moderate salary. Box 911, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Woman Adwriter—Has had art train- 
ing and agency experience. Writes “ap- 
peal to women” copy and general ad- 
vertising. Copy and layouts that are 
strikingly good. Wants position with 
agenc aving plenty of work. Box 
4900, Printers’ Ink. 





AGENCY CONNECTION, _ several 
years’ experience planning and writing. 
Possess selling ability and a pleasing 
personality. Willing to represent a live 
agency in the Twin Cities on a commis- 
sion basis. W. F. Oldham, 730 Capitol 
Heights, St. Paul, Minn. 





OFFICE MANAGER 
or assistant to éxecutive. Thoroughly 
experienced in supervising details of an 
office. Three years with large printing 
industry, also experience in_purchasing 
for publishing concern. Temporarily 
with Certified Public Accountant. Sys- 
tematic, Efficient, Reliable. Christian; 
married. References exceptional. Fair 
salary to start. Box 912, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 


10 years’ experience, embracing 
many phases of advertising, merchan- 
dizing and Sales work. Now chief 
copy man _ for strongest advertisin; 
agency in its field, assisting in sever 
notable successes. Ambition to con- 
centrate broad training on one proposi- 
tion. Available-in August. Box 916, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Young man who has 15 years of prac- 
tical advertising and selling experience 
in food P agrees, lines, both in whole- 
sale and retail, seeks larger field. 
Knows all angles of the game from fac- 
tory to consumer. I can ane. solve 
your marketing problems in Chicago 
and adjacent territory if you wish to 
break in, or are dissatisfied with your 
present results. Back of it all there is 
a real ability to visualize, to plan and 
to act. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 
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Does some manufacturer or adver- 
tising agency need a buyer of printed 
matter, etc.? I have had 10 years’ ex- 
perience in advertising department of 
a concern employing 4,000 and rated in 
the millions. Rank second in depart- 
ment. Still: employed. Can’t be bribed 
and can save somebody a lot of money. 
Age 32, married. Box 906, P. I. 


“I INCREASED 
THEIR SALES” 


This Young Man having produced 
results for a 100-year-old Concern 
and built up a young going business 
—can produce and increase business 
for some healthy organization with 
spirit and foresight enough to send 
for him. 


Creative Advertiser — Sales 
Mgr. — Executive. Invites 
Your Acid Test. Box 891, P. I. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends pre gael clip- 
pings on any ee in which you may 
e interested. ost reliable bureau. 
Write for circulars and terms. 











One Less 


Tombstone in 
the Advertising 
Graveyard 


“Your articles on advertis- 
ing failures give us just the 
information we need to 
prove to a prospective ad- . 
vertiser that he had better 
not start, unless he start 
right and stick to it.”— 
From a Western agent, who 
has been foresighted enough 
to keep complete files of 
PRINTERS’ INK for ref- 
erence. 
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Every Advertisement 


you run in a newspaper of 
high standing—in a news- 
paper that is respected and 
admired both by the buy- 
ing public and by the Re- 
tail Merchants—is worth 
ten advertisements in a 
newspaper that does not 
have that standing. 


Write for The Chicago 
Tribune’s new book 
“WINNING A GREAT 
MARKET ON FACTS” 


Che Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade-mark Registered) 
600,000 
: §00;006 Sunday 
Circulation over } 350,000 
300;606 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





